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Which EVINRUDE is the one for you? 



Basically, they're the same. 

But we won't sell you the one on the left. 

It holds the world's speed record — 122,9 mph. It's an 

Evinrude V-4 with a straight-in fueling system and 

tuned exhaust stacks. It may be a thrill to drive. But 

it's not fun. 

The one on the right is a refined version of the record- 
setting V-4. Each cylinder has its own fixed-jet car- 
buretor ... its own straight-in manifold ... its own 
individually seated compression chamber. 
It saves gas. Cuts oil costs in half. 



It's noticeably smoother. And quieter. 
We built it strictly for fun. 

Starting is electric. So is its push-button gearshift. 

So is the thrill you get when you run it. 

The 90 hp Starflite 90-S was built to give you a lot of 

fun — for a long time. To prove it, we give you a 2-year 

warranty,* 

Take our advice — the one on the right is the right one 
for you. See it at your Evinrude dealer (listed in the 
Yellow Pages). Free catalog. Write Evinrude Motors, 
4061 N. 27th St.. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216. 



•foi 24 months after purchase. Evmrude Motors m\\ re 
place without cost to original purchaser any pari of its 
manufacture which upon inspection proves to have tailed 
in normal use due to faulty material or workmanship. 



EVINRUDE 




FIRST IN OUTBOARDS 

IN CANADA PETERBOROUGH. tWY. 
DIVISION OF OUTBOARD MARINE CORPORATION 




"LONG DISTANCE GIVES OUR SALESMEN MORE TIME 
TO COVER A LARGER MARKET" 



says Richard Dunn, Manager, W & L Electric Company, Utiea, N. Y* 



"Our field salesmen make as many as 10 to 15 
contacts a day, alternating visits with phone calls/' 
says Mr. Dunn. 

"They're able to cover all of their accounts 
every three or four weeks^and have some time to 
develop new business. Sales are now running 
10 percent ahead of last year." 



Find out other ways Long Distance can help 
your business. Call your Bell Telephone Business 
Office. Ask for a communications consultant to 
contact you. 




Bell System 

American Telephone and lelegrapti Co. end Associated Companies 



Talk things over, get things done... by Long Distance! 
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program that even the nation's capital is unable to stomach 
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NCR is proud to 
announce an 
amazing device 
that lets small 
businessmen use 
the latest computers 
to handle their 
paper work. 




Cadillac Motor Car DM i ton • General Moton Corno'ntfon 



LOOKS JUST AS GOOD ON THE BOOKS! 



Put a Cadillac to work for your company and it immediately identifies yours as a sound 
and progressive business. And a Cadillac can join your organization at a cost 
favorable with nianv less distinctive cars. Kvery day, more and more companies are 
finding that Cadillacs are a solid, rewarding investment. Much of their first 
cost is returned at resale time. Cadillacs operate so economically that they are a 
continuing source of savings. A talk with your Cadillac dealer will 
show you why Cadillacs look as good on the ledger as they do on the road. 



Standard of the World 




anything duals can do . . . one Firestone Duplex can do better 



We'll name just six , . . 

ONE: Firestone Duplex truck tires increase payloads. 
Why? Because they reduce axle weight by as much as 
300 pounds. Per axle. 

TWO: Firestone Duplex truck tires can cut over-the- 
highway fuel costs by as much as 10%. Why? Because 
they offer much less rolling resistance. 

THREE: Firestone Duplex truck tires reduce tire, 
lube, and wheel inventories. Why? Because one Duplex 
replaces duals. 

FOUR: Firestone Duplex truck tires give superior 
performance in soft or sloppy going. Why? Because their 
extra-wide "footprints" provide better mobility. 

FIVE: Firestone DupJex truck tires reduce cargo 
breakage and cut vehicle maintenance costs. Why? Be- 
cause they provide a substantially softer ride. 



SIX: Firestone Duplex truck tires extend the life of 
brake linings. Why? Because brake drums arc more 
exposed to air . . . and run much cooler. 

The Firestone Duplex could very well be the tire 
to reduce your cost and service problems. The tire 
experts at your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store have 
all the facts. Why not call them today? And remember, 
always specify Firestone tires on new trucks and trailers. 

ltaplftt*, Hup tt-Tuf — PImt*** T. M. 
MEMBER AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 




WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



More taxes may go up than down 
Some are to be cut, but others raised. 
Net: Nation's total tax burden, starting next 
January, will be nearly $1 billion higher if Con- 
gress okays all administration proposals. 

Higher taxes Congress considers would 
boost burden on business. 
Examples: 

Additional increase is proposed for social 
security taxes— on top of increases already 
scheduled to start next January— to pay bigger 
pensions, health benefits. 

Other payroll taxes would go up to finance 
higher jobless pay, extend benefits extra weeks. 

Highway users, chiefly commercial operators, 
would be taxed more. Involved are taxes on 
such items as fuel r tires, tubes, new trucks, 
buses, trailers, truck weights. 

Other user charges include proposed higher 
fees for inspection of meat, poultry, grading of 
wheat, tobacco, warehouse inspection. 

Tax on gasoline used in general aviation 
would be doubled and jet fuel would be in- 
cluded at same rate. For commercial aviation, 
proposals include extension of current tax rate 
on gasoline, with jet fuel added. 

Administration wants air freight taxed at two 
per cent and asks that five per cent on air pas- 
senger fares be made permanent. 

Vessels using inland waterways would pay 
new tax on fuel. 

Proposal would revise patent fees to bring 
agency closer to self-sustaining operation. 

On balance: 

AH LBJ-proposed htgher taxes, once collec- 
tions began, would exceed proposed excise tax 
cuts by nearly $1 billion a year. 

Excise taxes may be cut sooner than 

July. 

They're to expire at end of June. Adminis- 
tration implies that's when cuts will start. 



But date's not firm. 

How much to cut, which industries to in- 
clude, when to put reductions in force— deci- 
sions wait. 

Answer, as far as anyone in capital city will 
say now T is later in year T when tax writing House 
Ways and Means Committee is ready to act fast. 

Sales hold key to timing. Officials fear de- 
cline as renewal deadline nears. 

Check with history shows why. It happened 
that way in '54, last time excise taxes were cut. 
Sales of big-ticket merchandise slumped when 
talk of reduction began. Rise, soon after new 
rates took effect, was sharp. 

Administration doesn't want to topple steady 
sales. If slump starts, it'll trigger quicker ac- 
tion. 

This may mean reduction on June 1 instead 
of July 1. 

As to amount, look for more than $2 billion 
cut in place of $1.7 billion talked about. 

Federal debt will grow in next year and a 
half to high-water mark close to $330 billion. 

It'll stay that high briefly, then decline when 
tax payments exceed government spending as 
fiscal year ends. 

On balance, federal debt will move up more 
than $5 billion. 

As debt grows larger, it will require legisla- 
tion in next few months setting higher legal 
ceiling. 

Time when federal budget might be balanced 
is not in sight. Treasury officials forecast a 
year ago that budget might be balanced by '67, 
now look to '68. 

On Capitol Hill there's mention of 72 as 
earliest year when balanced budget might be 
expected. 

Others think it might never be balanced* 

Sharp rise in handouts to cities and states 
is set for next year. Aid doles are one of the 
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fastest rising categories of federal government 
spending. 

Milestone: Subsidies will soon cost taxpayers 
more than interest payments on growing fed- 
eral debt. 

Subsidies this year, for first time, just about 
equal payments to maintain debt. 

Next, federal planners want to double this 
year's increase. 

According to administration plan, spending 
will shoot ahead of interest next year by whop- 
ping $2 billion. 

What this means: 

Your city hall, your schools, your sewer dis- 
trict, your local airport, your state government 
—all lean more on Uncle Sam for tax funds 
than ever before. 

For example, subsidies amounted to $3.1 
billion in '55, now head for $13.6 billion. 

Prediction: Congress is more apt to boost 
than cut in this spending category. 

Lawmakers vote on new funds in about three 
months. 



Subsidies outstrip interest 
payments on federal debt 



Bithons of dollars 




1963 1964 1965 1966 



Budget Bureau projections. <est>) 



Unions keep trying for repeal of federal 
law that assures states right to bar compulsory 
unionism. 



First union effort— to gain outright repeal 
early in current session of Congress— fails. 

But unions step up their drive, following up 
President's announcement that Taft-Hartley Act 
should be changed to deny right-to-work laws 
which 19 states have passed and other states 
consider. 

Feeling on Capitol Hill, as legislative session 
moves forward, is that this proposal takes a 
back seat to other programs President con- 
siders must legislation. 

Chances are other legislation wilJ get priority, 
but threat to Taft-Hartley section 14(b) will 
continue. 

Unions may win concession on higher pay 
proposals. 

Legal minimum, now $1.25 an hour, may be 
extended to cover additional industries. 

Box score: Federal law now covers approxi- 
mately 27.5 million nonsupervisory employees. 
Some 17 million are not covered, 

Unions want Congress to include all. 

Pressure is mounting to take in about two 
million of them this year. 

Faster inflation pace ahead? Yes. Ap- 
pears so. 

If this conflicts with what you've heard and 
read, keep this in mind; 

Word inflation, just the thought of it, even a 
hint at a little bit of it, becomes more worrisome 
to administration leaders than in many past 
years, 

They're sensitive to voter opinion. 

So, to avoid saying inflation, economic ad^ 
visers. high-level government officials stick to 
terms like "stable prices." 

Still, according to accepted Washington view 
point, cutting through technical bafflegab, 
prices generally are expected to rise more than 
in several past years. 

This is not runaway inflation. But it's more 
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creeping inflation than you've become accus- 
tomed to lately. 

And back-room thinking in capital is that 
you'll be paying more for things you buy. This 
goes for material costs as well as wages. 

At consumer level, higher costs will push 
some prices up— but not all- 
Rule of thumb: 

It's good guess that three or four items in 
10 will cost more t two or three will cost less, 
remainder staying even, 

Labor Department's consumer price index 
probably will rise in as many as 10 of next 
dozen months, one to three tenths of an index 
point at a time. 

Item: Just as Administration frets about rising 
prices, there's also concern about sharp price 
cuts— if they were to be initiated by some of 
the large and efficient corporations. 

Reason: Fear it would set off severe profit 
squeeze for less-efficient competitors, smaller 
producers. 

But this is kind of comment you won't hear 
"on the record." 

Profit rise may drop to half last year's in- 
crease. 



New look at profits 



In billions 




$26.7 



$31.6 



1965 
{estimated) 



This is indicated by Treasury Department's 
official estimate. 

For most companies, earnings will continue 
going up-but that's only part of the story of 
what's ahead. 

Two out of five companies, on average, can 
expect to break even or lose money. 

On the whole, U. S. Treasury hopes profits 
will improve, looks for tax liabilities to be about 
$2 billion higher in year ahead. 

Unions work hard to win elections this 
year. 

AFL-CIO T s Committee on Political Education 
plans campaign for fall's off-year elections at 
local, state levels. 

For example, about 1 .000 cities of more than 
10,000 population in 43 states wilt elect munic- 
ipal officials. 

They include New York t Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Dallas, Cin- 
cinnati, Buffalo, Boston, Louisville, Miami, Den- 
ver, Atlanta. 

New Jersey and Virginia will elect governors, 
members to state legislatures, other state and 
county officials, 

New York and Kentucky will be electing mem* 
bers of legislatures, Kentucky also selecting 
county officers, 

Illinois will elect county commissioners. 
Pennsylvania will elect district judges, fill coun- 
ty offices. 

Wisconsin will vote on judges. 

Ohio and Connecticut will vote on reappor- 
tionment. 

COPE, unions' political organization, concen* 
trates on coming elections listed in 92 mimeo* 
graphed pages. 

"Union members," COPE comments, "must 
shoulder a political load in nonelection as well 
as election years. It's work done now, when the 
pressure is off, that adds up to victory when 
the pressure is on," 
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A PLANT 




$ 3 



31 



per sq. ft. 



151,000 sq. ft Steel and 
masonry construction. Ceiling 
height 15'. Office area air 
conditioned. Plant 100% 
spriflklered. 



COSTS LESS 




$4 



13 



per sq. ft. 



81,812 sq. ft Steel and 
masonry construction. Office 
air conditioned. Building par- 
tially sprinkfered. Landscaping 
included in cost shown. 



IN GEORGIA 



Factories and warehouses of na- 
tional concerns are being built in 
Georgia at an ever-increasing rate. 
And they are being built at costs 
well below those that prevail in 
other sections. Moreover, many of 
them are financed by the local 
communities and occupied by the 
companies without a cent of cap- 
ital outlay. 

WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 

Tlie latest edition of 
our building cost 
data book contains 
photographs and 
complete specifica- 
tions of 25 recently 
constructed plants, 
together with cost 
information. 

£. A. Yates, Jr., Vice President 

GEORGIA POWER 
COMPANY 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 

BOX 4545N ATLANTA, CA., 30302/PHONE: 521/5400 



A COMPLETE, CONFIDENTIAL 
SITE SELECTION SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY 




Business opinion 



How renewal 
stagnates business 



"The truth About Urban Re- 
newal" [January] was very good. 
But there is one angle that you, and 
seemingly all others writing about 
urban renewal, shun. 

That is the effects on the small 
businesses that are caught up in 
the areas programed for renewal 
and are gradually squeezed out of 
business or forced to move to other 
and often less desirable areas at a 
higher rent and to do more adver- 
tising to acquaint the public with 
their location. 

The program in Little Rock has 
been under way a little more than 
three years. Property was bought 
up in the 100 block of Main Street 
but no work started to date. Busi- 
nesses moved out of that block, or 
closed up and went out of business* 
Customer traffic dropped to an all- 
time low and the effects are felt in 
the surrounding areas from this 
loss of customer traffic. 

In my particular ease, urban re- 
newal has purchased buildings in 
the 200 block of Main Street, and 
now T five buildings stand vacant in 
this block. Business is stagnated 
now in both blocks. And yet, not a 
single approach from urban re- 
newal to buy our property nor can 
I find out when they will buy in 
this block. 

I am at a loss to understand why 
everything written about urban re- 
newal, in the downtown areas, fails 
to consider the loss to present estab- 
lished businesses while this piece- 
meal buying is stretched out over a 
period of five or 10 years. I have a 
definite loss reflected on my books 
for the last three years, which I 
know is directly the result of the 
loss of customer traffic on these 
two blocks* 

BEN RED 
B*n Rrd Sturii.. 
Utile Hock. Ark. 

► In "Studies Disclose Federal Pro- 
gram Destroys Jobs" \ April 1964] 
the editors of NATION'S Busi* 
NESS examined the plight of the 
many small businesses which find 



themselves in the path of urban re- 
neival and are forced to close down. 

The article "The Truth About 
Urban Renewal" is so much in ac- 
cord with the knowledge I have 
acquired of the subject, through 
experience and study, I am anxious 
to have other people read it. 

Last year I helped defeat a pro- 
gram here we have been fighting 
for ten years. However, we are 
faced with another attempt this 
year to force it through. Thank you 
for giving America the truth about 
urban renewal and your co-operat- 
ing in assisting me in getting it to 
my friends in Kalamazoo. 

CLAIRE R. GEROULD 

Kalamazoo. Mich. 

Copy to the champ 

As a new subscriber to your 
magazine I read the article "When 
Inflation Runs Wild*' in the Janu- 
ary 1965 issue. 

I hope you will see to it that 
Representative Patman obtains a 
copy of this article. 

He is such a champion of infla- 
tion or at least the things that lead 
to inflation that perhaps if he could 
see the results of the things he ad- 
vocates he might soften some of his 
outrageous policies. 

GEORGE P. LABORDE 
Salem, Oregon 

Pivot man 

Would you grant us the right to 
reprint all or parts of the excep- 
tionally fine article, titled "Find the 
Pivot Man," appearing in the De- 
cember 1964 issue of Nation's 
Business. 

If granted your permission, we 
would distribute the piece to a lim- 
ited number of executives of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

CHARLES R. CARTER 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Akron, Ohio 

Support enterprise 

As a new reader of your maga- 
zine, please accept my most sincere 
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The executive 
with real authority 




Samsonite "Classic" Attache carries important business papers with real authority... in amazing amounts. Trim, 
efficient, and no-nonsense. With scuff resistant exterior. .. spacious interior with expandable file folder. .. light 
magnesium frame.. .hidden locks... the works! In Jet Black, Deep Olive, CflrnefknitA' A ttnrha 
Saddle Tan, Ginger Tone and Oxford Grey. Shown: 3" case, $24.95. adlllSUUUC rtlldUlC 

a AJso the 5" case $29.95 ; super-slim 2 case $24.95. 

Shwjyd«r Bros., Inc., U M ig« O.v.. D*rtv«r. MtWvti of Sinuomti Fotomf Fufmlui*. Pnctt pluft *nt1LAf t*t«. In Canada thru S»mi>o*iU of C*ntda f Lid., Slritford, Out. Price* sh*hlt* higher. 




New comfort and convenience features, 

new roominess, 
make the '65 Ford your wisest fleet choice 




Folding rear scat (4- door sedan option) nearly doubles 
luggage capacity of new Ford , . . provides convenient 3x5- 
It hiii space belli rid front seat * . . allows fast iraiiMtioii 
from business to pleasure use. 



The optional fold-down rear seat is just one of 
many passenger- pleasing comfort and conve- 
nience features in the 1965 Ford, Curved side- 
glass gives more shoulder room . . , hip room is a 
wide 62.6 inches ... 13% smaller transmission 
tunnel gives more foot room. The instrument 
panel is swept bark 5 incites lor more knee and leg 
room. (And accommodates a new optional Safety- 
Convenience panel that has burtons to lock all 
doors and to activate an emergency flasher system. 
It also has lights that remind you to 
fasten your seat belt and indicate 
when a door's ajar or fuel is low.) 
Even the trunk is 1 1% larger, now 
holds lour 2 -suiters upright and has 



Whether you hug or Jfasr. , - test drire 

FORD 



a 5-inch lower sill for easier load in 



g- 



A PRODUCT t 



Other features include: posture-perfect seats 
which reduce fatigue and give extra comfort on 
long drives, wide-swing doors for easier exit 
and entry, and optional Cruise O- Malic transmis- 
sion which gives three speeds (not two like most 
competing cars) for easier starting, smoother 
acceleration. Even Ford's new double-sided key 
fits the ignition either side up for easy use— night 
or day. 

Add all i his to Ford's new quiet-riding body 
frame assembly, a new Big Six tha 
develops more power— yet actually 
gives a one-mile-per-gallon fuel 
bonus— and you have the best fleet 
buy Of the year, '65 — best year ye 



I WCITO& COMPANY 



Ford. 



Business opinion: 



gratitude for your support of free 
enterprise and the good old United 
States of America, 



ROBERT L, 

Ukiah, Ctihf 



RUDD1CK 



f S7 article still timely 

I am preparing a workbook for a 
training course for our middle 
managers and supervisors. I would 
like your permission to quote from 
your article, "Making Leadership 
Effective/' which appeared in the 
March 1957 issue. 

VV\ F, BERDAL 

Allstate Insurance Co. 
Atlanta, Onr^la 

Gifted storyteller 

Reading your December 1964 
publication, I was particularly im- 
pressed with "Robert Moses Warns 
Against 4 Mob Rule.' " 

Mr, Moses is particularly well 
gifted in telling a story that should 
have broad distribution. 

JEFF 8. HUPPEL 
Winter Garden, Fla 

Congratulations due 

I enjoyed the article how thnn? 
Americans are using the "Ultimate 
Weapon in War on Poverty" in your 
February issue. 

Please send me Carl James* ad- 
dress so that 1 may congratulate 
him. 

r. p. mixon, cm 

Hull-Mixon & AiwoHntt'S 
Columbus, Qeorgla 

Your recent coverage of the " Ul- 
timate Weapon in War on Poverty" 
is well done. 

We would like to get copies or 
reprints of this article mailed to 
Senators and Congressmen who 
now are starting a tremendous 
"squandermania" program. 

It might be wise for them to read 
this and realize that you cannot 
buy ambition. 

Again, our congratulations on a 
good job. 

£. W. LAWLER 

Lawter Co. 
Mertucnen* N.J. 

Not profit 

In your February issue, Wash- 
ington Business Outlook-'Corpora- 
tion taxes go up"-do you really 
mean "Those with $100,000 or more 
taxable profit?" 

It was my understanding it was 
"those with $100,000 or more tax 
liability?" 

A. R . PATON 

1 - k Heat Tr. athitf <V. uf T*jxhh 
llouMou. TVx 

► You're right 



9 WAYS TO KEEP 
YOUR KEY MEN 

Keeping key men is one of management's most important jobs. This 
is especially true in a small company. There are fewer key men, which 
multiplies the importance of each one. 

Loss of just one key man can have serious — even disastrous — 
results, ■ That's why this booklet is important to your company, It 
describes 9 ways in which your company can be made more attractive 
to its key men . • . 9 ways to make them want to stay ! ■ This highly- 
informative, eye-opening, 24-page booklet is available to you at no 
cost, no obligation. Send for your. FREE copy today! 




FREE BOOKLET 



■WW TO HOU) 




SECURITY MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company of New York 

Dept. N, Exchange Street, Binghamton, N, Y. 



* Nttt VQHIC f 



gentlemen: Please send me the FREE booklet: how to hold your man- 

IN-THE-GREY-F'LANNEL-SU IL 



NAM E 
TITLE _ 



COMPANY - 
ADDRESS _ 
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STOP 

complaining 

about office clutter 




MOVE 

IT OUT... this 
Clutter-Proof way 



Messy desks annoy you? They do most 
employers*. Shaw-Walker Clutter- 
Proof Desks are marvels of organiza- 
tion, with specific built-in space for 
everything that now clutters your desk 
tops. These desks raise employee 
morale— and work efficiency. Ask |ia 
to show you. Phone your Shaw- Walker 
branch or dealer. Or WTite for catalog 
of Clutter-Proof Desks *. 

* According to a recent study by 
Social Research, Inc., Chicago 

S hawWalker 

Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 66, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 




Executive 
/ Trends 

» Budgeting for brainstorms 
• Why it pays to look twice 
New hints for selling abroad 



If your business is under pressure 
to get untried ideas translated into 
profit-making reality, you might 
take a tip from the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 

RCA has a system for handling 
this problem. It's called the Ap- 
plied Research Funds Program. 

When a promising idea for a new 
product or process emerges from 
RCA's big research complex at 
Princeton, N. J., company officials 
then must plant the idea in one of 
their product development divisions. 
Since the managers of these divisions 
are hard-nosed businessmen who 
may not feel they have sufficient 
money or manpower to tackle de- 
velopment right away, the applied 
research funds cx>me into play. 

These are specially budgeted 
amounts which can be made avail* 
able quickly to finance Initial de- 
velopmental activity in any division. 
Sometimes they pay the salary of a 
researcher who is detached from his 
assignment in Princeton to work 
with division personnel, or used oth- 
erwise to bolster a division's budget. 

"The whole idea is to make the 
transition from the lab to product 
development as smooth as possible," 
ex p I a ins a company spokesman. 
"Once the idea has a firm foothold 
in a division it becomes the di- 
vision's baby." 

The system has worked well in a 
complex market where three to five 
years elapse between research break- 
throughs and introduction of a new 
item. 



You could be throwing money away 
if you're paying consultants for 



advice and then not checking later 
to see if the advice still makes sense. 

This warning conies from Rich- 
ard F. Perdunn of New York, presi- 
dent of the consulting firm of 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison. 

To illustrate, Mr. Perdunn tells 
of this assignment : 

The client was thinking of branch- 
ing into a new market. The con- 
sultants were hired to assess the 
feasibility. They recommended the 
move but quickly. 

Months passed before the com- 
pany was ready to go. Then manage- 
ment asked for a final chec k, The 
consultants reported back that 
many of the advantages prevailing 
when they first made their recom- 
mendations no longer existed. In 
the face of these findings, the pi 
was scuttled. 



The United States is losing its status- 
symbol selling power with Europe's 
consumers, according to American 
businessman Elmer Winter. 

Mr. Winter heads Manpower Inc., 
a company which offers temporary 
employee services through offices in 
this country, Western Europe and 
Latin America. 

He says his surveys of the Amer- 
ican business position in Kurope 
convince him that "Made in USA* 
is no longer a compelling sales fea- 
ture of the goods we export. "The 
consumers of Germany and other 
countries are choosier now," he ex- 
plains. "It takes a harder sell by 
onr people to reach them." 

Here is what Mr, Winter recom- 
mends: 

Design more of your products and 
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There is no Avis office 
in Moscow. 
But we're working on it. 




A likely location. 



We found a nice spot right in the heart of downtown 
Moscow, between St. Basil's and The Tomb. Now we just 
need a"Da"froni the Commissar of Transport. 

And about time. We're almost everywhere else. 

If we ever get the right papers, we'll gladly rent you a 
new Ford. Or a Zil, Volga or Moskvich. 

With empty ashtrays. A full gas tank. And a comradely 
smile from one of our girls. (Just like Avis U.S.A.) 

A call to any Avis office would arrange it all. As it does 
now for rentals in Europe, the Caribbean, North Africa 
and the Far East. 

We've been doing this sort of thing for years. 

Though the Russians will probably say they invented it. 





The longest warranty ever offered 
on any business aircraft! 

The facts behind North American Aviation's unique 
2-year / 1,500-hour warranty on the Incomparable Sabreliner 



North American has doubled 
the warranty period on the 
Incomparable Sabreliner. Your 
company can now benefit by 
24-month/ 1,500-hour cover- 
age. Normal business aircraft 
coverage is for just 12 months. 

This new warranty applies not 
only to the Sabreliner airframe, 
but also to all parts manufac- 
tured by North American. The 
increased warranty is possible 
for two reasons: 

(1) The Sabreliner stands 
alone in flight experience, 
with more than 300,000 
actual hours in the air. 

(2) North American stands 
alone in jet aircraft experi- 
ence; has built and deliv- 
ered 10,453 jets to date. 

These are the same reasons the 
Sahreliners now in business use 
have insurance rates of 2% or 
less, while other twin-jets are 
rated considerably higher. 

In performance, too, the 
Sabreliner is incomparable. 
Doubtlessly some business jets 



THE INCOMPARABLE f| SABRELINER 
BY NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 



may be classed with Sabreliner 
in one of the leading efficiency 
categories; some, perhaps, in 
two. But only the Sabreliner 
offers the optimum combination 
of all four — speed, range, alti- 
tude, and payload. 

It cruises at 500 mph. ..with 
six passengers, 240 pounds of 
baggage, and full fuel . . , over its 
entire range of 1,900 statute 
miles, And it is the only twin-jet 
certificated to 45,000 feet. 

The time-bctween-overhaul 
on Sabreliner's engines has been 
increased from the original 800 
hours to 1,300 hours. Recent 
improvements provide decreased 
ground turning radius and an 
increase in the maximum takeoff 
weight from 17,760 pounds to 
18,650 pounds. 

For more information about 
the Incomparable Sabreliner 
and its unique 2-year / 1,500-hour 
warranty, write the national dis- 
tributor: Rem men-Werner, Inc., 
Dept. 33, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis, Missouri 63145. 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continuffl 

services to meet the specific needs 
and tastes of Europe. 

Send only top- flight sales repre- 
sentatives to European countries. 

Don*t underestimate the advertis- 
ing of foreign products against which 
ours compete. 



There are many occasions when look- 
ing twice pays off. 

Item: Almost any system your 
company adopts should be reviewed 
periodically to insure against obso- 
lescence. Incentive plans for mana- 
gers are a good example. Specialists 
say they should be checked yearly. 

Data processing is another field 
in which it's wise to watch closely 
for changing developments. One 
consultant tells of organizations that 
discovered their EDP setups were 
outdated even before they began to 
operate. 



Your business— indeed any business 
—has a concern with profit improve- 
ment that is sharpened by the stiff- 
er competition of today's market. 

Yet even aggressive efforts to im- 
prove profits don't always produce 
the result desired. 

To make a profit- improvement 
program succeed, says Illinois man- 
ufacturer Thomas W. Regan, two 
things are needed: 1, setting real- 
istic goals which middle manage- 
ment will consider attainable and. 
2 t close and continuing attention by 
top management to the profit-im- 
provement effort. 

Mr. Regan's firm- General Box 
Co. of Des Plaines, 111.— launched ils 
profit-improvement program in 1960. 
Within two years it had saved the 
company $1 million; at last report 
savings were still being achieved. 

Mr. Regan early directed his at 
tention to reducing fixed expenses 
in the home office, fixed expenses at 
plants, territorial selling expenses, 
raw material costs and oilier item 
Annual profit plans for each Gen- 
eral Box plant were drawn up and 
plant managers were given dollar 
goals for sales and other expenses. 
Deviations from items in the budget 
had to be explained immediately 
and in writing. 

To stay within the budget, the 
company's managers took a variety 
of steps: purchasing policies were 
reevaluated with an eye toward 
more selective shopping around, 
less profitable plants were closed 
and their operations shifted to more 
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R.H.I.P. 

G-P Inlaid Paneling is one of them. 



It is sometimes considered democratic 
thai a leader be just one of the boys. 

Like at the company picnic. Or at 
lunch. But not in the office. 

Leaders require badges of authority. 
And deserve surroundings beyond the 
simple and the functional. 

That's why "Rank Has Its Privilege." 
And an office of Georgia-Pacific Inlaid 
Hardwood Paneling is one of them. G-P 



inlaid paneling creates the proper cor- 
porate atmosphere without ostentation. 
Its Acryglas* finish gives it a hand- 
rubbed look and a surface that resists 
scuffs and wear. 

This is Walnut with Pecan inlay. Very 
smart. Very businesslike. There are five 
other wood grains to choose from. Mail 
us this coupon. Well send you pictures 
and prices on all of them. 



Send me Georgia- Pacific'* New Paneling Catalog. 
fP/ea*e enc/ose tOc for handling) 



N'W! 



ADDRESS 



CITY 



STATE 



2IP CODE 



Mail 10 GEORGIA-PACIFIC CORPORATION, Paneling 
Hrpl NB-iW, tquiUblf lluilding, Portland, Ore S7204 




GEORGIA-PACIFIC 

THE GROWTH COMPANY 
I 



stays strong 
for long stretches 



Chevrolet trucks have good stuff in them. 

Take a typical Chevy heavyweight like the one in 
the picture at left. It's built with the finest truck 
components money can buy. 

It has a cab, for instance, that's reinforced for 
extra strength in areas of stress with double walls 
of sheet metal. And a massive frame designed for 
heavy work. And sturdy springs of ride-smoothing 
variable-rate design. 

Also, a big Chevy can be equipped with compo- 
nents made by the industry's top truck-equipment 
manufacturers. People like Eaton (axles), Spicer 
and Fuller (transmissions), Rockwell-Standard 
(axles, brakes), Bostrom (seats), Chevy<GM- 
Detroit (diesel engines). 

When a truck's built like that, you can count on 
it to keep going when the chips are down. 

Long-lasting workpower is what we're talking about 
Vou get it in light-duty Chevies, too. 

In pickups or panels with a work-proved suspen- 
sion system that provides the smoothest of truck 
rides with independently suspended front wheels 
plus coil springs, front and rear. 

And in Chevy-Van, the new low-cost front-engine 
delivery truck with construction that includes extra 
corrosion resistance and heavy gauge steel to save 
you trouble and money. 

Good stuff, all of it— and it's all at your Chevrolet 
dealer's. See him about any type of truck you 
need. . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit, Michigan. 



CHEVROLET 



THE LONG STRONG 
LINE FOR '65 




insures brunnels 



"Brunnels" is our own contraction for the Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge-Tunnel! newest highway link between New York 
and Florida, (If you can think of a better one, drop us a line.) 

As the leading insurance underwriter for this $200-million 
project, Insurance Company of North America 
engineered an insurance program that provides a soaring span 
of coverage while it pile-drives premiums to rock bottom. 

Whether you're building 17.6 miles of trestles, tunnels and 
bridges or running a business of any size, INA can provide 



you with the same kind of sound, efficient insurance coverage. 

We've been doing exactly this since 1792. And when the chips 
are down, the chips are there. For your INA policy 
rests firmly on a foundation of solid dollar dependability. 
Phone your INA man and let him tell you more. 

Also, ask him about our penny-wise INA Package policies that 
protect your life, health, home and car Be sure, insure with INA. 
Insurance Company of North America, 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia. 




Here's how "brunnels" took to a bird 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

advantageously located and effi- 
cient facilities; some jobs were con- 
solidated or eliminated; sales ter- 
ritories were consolidated to enable 
the company to reduce its sales 
force; each department was made 
aware of the profit~and-loss situa- 
tion in all company plants. 



Mention training in most circles and 
you'll stir up a minxTs-eye pictuiv 
of men in shirt sleeves, sitting 
around a table, discussing produc- 
tion scheduling, sales forecasting or 
problems in communication on the 
the job. 

Not at the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway, 

To Santa Fe managers and em- 
ployees, training means the com- 
pany's pioneering Institute of Busi- 
ness Economics, an annual course 
conducted at the University of 
Southern California. 

Tlie 30 or so Santa Fe employees 
who take part in this summer pro- 
gram range over an intellectual 
landscape featuring everything from 
Aristotle to the intricacies of mod- 
ern-day inflation. Those who attend 
include vice presidents, engineers, 
claims agents and trainmasters. 

The men take their families along 
( baby-sitters are provided I and 
for six weeks "are out of touch with 
the railroad business/* according to 
Vice President W. Walker. 

The program was started in the 
early 1950*s. Its greatest value, 
company spokesmen contend, lies 
in the mind -flexing exposure to sub- 
jects other than railroading. They 
argue that this can be just as im- 
portant in equipping men for greater 
job responsibility as participation 
in other Santa Fe courses directly 
related to their work. 

Says Mr. Walker: "We're trying 
to give our people more knowledge 
of the economic and political world 
in which we operate our business." 

Has the USC program paid off? 
The company's top officers say it 
has. They point out that a number 
of middle managers who took the 
course moved up to key jobs; they 
see a direct connection between this 
progress and the broadening effects 
of the institute. Many graduates 
have become active in political and 
civic affairs. Others, victims per- 
haps of what Mr. Walker calls in- 
dustrial provincialism; 1 are reported 
to have acquired a richer under- 
standing of areas bevond their own 
Jobs, 



Two things that shouldn't bounce, 
checks, and your mailing scale! 




Their scale was bouncy— they had to 
wait for the indicator to settle down and 
come to a stand. The markings were close 
together, small and hard to read, A 
Pitney-Bowes S-120 was brought in. 
placed by the other scale. Then 24,000 
monthly statements were weighed on the 
old scale and re-rated on the S-120. One 
envelope in four was carrying excess 
postage- wasting about $1,200 a year on 
statements alone! 

Pitney-Bowes scales are easy to read — 
with wide markings, big numbers. And 
ihe hairline indicator comes to a stop fast 
-never leaves you in doubt as to the 



exact amount of postage required. 1 hey 
do not overweight wasting postage; or 
underweigh, annoying the recipient with 
delayed "Postage Due 1 delivery. Their 
pendulum mechanisms will not soften or 
stiffen, maintain accuracy indefinitely. 
And six hard agate bearings make the 
operation almost friction free. Precision 
instruments, they are in use by the U.S. 
Post Office. And are a real economy in 
any office, 

Eight models. Two for parcel post, one 
for foreign mail. Ask any of 190 PB 
offices to demonstrate any model Or send 
coupon for more information. 



B Pitney- Bowes 
W Mailing Scales 




Pitney- Bowes, Inc. 
1389 Walnut St., 
Stamford, Conn. 06904 

Please send booklet, "How Guessing at 
Mail Weights Can Hike Your Postage 
Costs," and postal rate chart showing all 
classes of mail. 

Name . 



Address. 



City_ 
State. 



Zip 
Code- 
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This new service 
can take a 
tough money-management problem 

and crack it. 



Perhaps you've noticed: There 
is little real difference between 
the services of one financial 
institution as compared to those 
offered by another. 

The reason seems to be that no 
one is concerned about your 
problem. No one seems to real- 
ize that investing money costs 
you money , . . money in terms of 
your time and your organiza- 
tion's clerical and bookkeeping 
costs. 

Lincoln Savings has created a 
new service for management 
that makes your problems ours. 
We will make a study of your 
particular problem, then create 
and implement an Investment 
Savings program custom tai- 
lored to the needs and require- 
ments of your organization. The 
officer we assign to supervise 
your program will never be 
more than a phone call away 
from you. 

Give us the problem. We'll crack 
it. Like we did this one: 

Problem: 

A corporation president has 
$1,200,000 in surplus funds. 
Cash flow is adequate to service 
existing needs. An extensive 
facilities program is planned, 
but commencement dates are 
tentative. For this reason, the 
money cannot be tied up in con- 
ventional certificates of deposit 
or treasury notes. It must earn, 
it must be safe and it must be 
available. 

Solution: 

The entire amount is placed into 
an account at Lincoln earning a 
current annual rate of 4.85%. 



Interest is compounded every- 
day, resulting in the fact that 
the funds earn a return consid- 
erably higher than short-term, 
low yield securities. Under the 
supervision of an Investment 
Savings officer assigned to the 
account, Lincoln personnel per- 
form an accurate accounting of 
funds received or withdrawn 
and itemize all interest earned. 

The funds start earning from 
the day they are received, with 
interest paid at quarter's end. 
Funds that have remained in 
the account six months or 
longer earn to date of with- 
drawal. Withdrawals can be 
wired upon receipt of author- 
ized requests (throughout its 
40-year history, Lincoln's policy 
has been to promptly honor all 
withdrawals upon demand). 
The Investment Savings officer 
h always immediately available 
to the corporation president 
for consultation regarding the 
account's administration. 

How about your 
problem? Chances are 
we can crack it for you. 

Lincoln's Investment Savings 
Division stands ready to create 
custom-tailored programs for: 
Individual Savings Accounts 
Corporate Funds 
Pension and Trust Funds 
Union and Welfare Funds 
Non-profit Organization Funds 
Profit-sharing Funds 
Estates 

Building and Endowment 
Funds 

Institutional Investments 




Credit Union Funds 
Small Business Investment 
Company Funds 

Lincoln Savings' assets stand in 
excess of $345,000,000. The 
experience of its officers and 
directors is augmented by one 
of the most sophisticated com- 
puter programs in the Western 
United States. 

It is this level of financial judg- 
ment that is directed towards 
helping you solve your immedi- 
ate financial-management prob- 
lems. We will create a program 
for you which will employ every 
advantage offered by Lincoln 
Savings., .and which will result 
in the creation of new services 
provided exclusively for you. 

The program is ready to go to 
work for you the moment we 
receive your call. Telephone MA 



6-6401 (area code 
213) and ask to 
speak to our In- 
vestment Savings 
Division. We'll 
get cracking im- 
mediately. 




LINCOLN 
SAVINGS 

AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 

Main Office: 080 W Sixth St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90017 



Member: Federal 
Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corp. 
Federal Home Loan 
Bank 

Principal subsidiary of 
First Lincoln 
Financial Corp. 
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Summit diplomacy: 
Next test for LBJ 



BY PETER LISAGOR 



Most professional diplomats continue to believe that 
the President of the United States squanders some 
of his great prestige and authority when he goes 
galavanting ofT to foreign capitals to practice summit 
diplomacy or simply to engage in some high-level 
fraternizing. They would argue, with de Gaulle, that 
the mystique of leadership demands a certain aloof- 
ness, that the aura of strength and wisdom can be 
cultivated best in the isolation of the White House, 
the Elysee Palace or even the Kremlin. 

Despite their misgivings, however, the ex- 
change of personal visits between the Presi- 
dent and foreign heads of government has 
become an accepted fact of international life 
today. The novelty of such visits has been so 
thoroughly eroded that the head of a newly 
minted African state, for example, could drop 
into the White House nowadays almost un- 
noticed, even though clothed in a swirling 
blanket of colorful kente cloth topped off with 
a spangled skull cap. 

And, indeed, the practice of summitry in 
crisis, which could bring beads of state togeth- 
er to negotiate an end to escalating warfare, is 
also probable. 

On the ceremonial side, the routine has 
lost much of its old glamour. Even Washing- 
ton's society reporters, who don't weary easily 
and who can still stand the sight of soggy 
canapes and willing shrimp and kindred deli- 
cacies of the buffet table, have grown a trifle jaded 
from their endless rounds of embassy receptions 
for monarchs and prime ministers. 

These gifted ladies probably long for a quieter time, 
when world leaders came to these shores by boat and 
were met in New York by a fastidious greeter, the 
mayors man in a frock coat and striped trousers, and 
then dispatched by train to Washington, where splen- 
did pageantry like that of an Old World court wed- 
ding or funeral awaited them. In that lamented peri- 



od between the two world wars, the cars still wore 
running boards and well bred and festooned horses 
still enjoyed a modest vogue in front of the cere- 
monial carriage. 

These visits were rare and of little political conse- 
quence. Protocol was more im|x>rtant than politics. 

The Second World War, the creation of the United 
Nations, the onset of the cold war and the decline 
of the colonial era with its proliferation of new states 




Mr. Lisagor is the White House correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News. 



Any future foreign tours will be more than good will gestures 



all these developments conspired to change the 
travel habits of world leaders. The perfection of jet 
aircraft doubled the pace of a cranky, and often un- 
willing, togetherness among nations, enabling heads 
of government to become virtual commuters. 

The rules of protocol, once as rigid as the starched 
shirt fronts of the imperial court, have been stream- 
lined to meet the new situation. Under President 
Kennedy, the custom of welcoming visiting leaders 
at the airport was abandoned. Instead, the distin- 
guished arrivals began to l>e flown via helicopter to 
the south lawn of the White House for the official 
welcome. This not only saved the President the SC VE- 
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eral hours required to go to and return from the air- 
}K>rt T but it put the welcome into an inspiring frame 
—the Washington Monument in the foreground and 
the White House in the background. ( Some chronic 
wags have said that it is not inappropriate that the 
Treasury building should be next door, perpetuating 
the myth that most foreign leaders come here with 
sticky fingers and hat in hand for the sole purpose 
of euchring Uncle Sam out of aid money. ) Only the 
most hostile, or churlish, of visitors can fail to be im- 
pressed by the historic backdrop as the honor guard 
presents arms and the band plays the national an- 
thems of guest and host. 

• • # 

Ceremonials aside, the practice of personal diplo- 
macy was first given a restless new dimension by the 
late John Foster Dulles, secretary of state under the 
Eisenhower Administration. His travels became legen- 
dary as he flew across the world in a tireless quest for 
the formula that would not only contain but roll back 
communism. There was considerable grumbling 
among ambassadors who felt that their traditional 
role was being usurped, but Dulles was a man who 
carried much of U. S. policy under his hat and 
wanted to do his own work, whenever possible. 

In retrospect, it seems almost inevitable that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the commander of the Allied armies 
in Europe and a man of vast international prestige, 
would be a pioneer of summit diplomacy H is HK r >5 
conference in Geneva with Bulganin and Khrushchev, 
the Soviet pair who became world tourists them- 
selves, may have broken new ground, but it settled 
nothing beyond giving both sides a first-hand im- 
pression of each other. 

Four years later, in 1959, personal diplomacy went 
on something of a rampage. Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon visited Russia on a mission of good will, 
debated Khrushchev in public and argued with Soviet 
"plants" in copper mines and steel mills the merits 
of U. S. policy of maintaining military bases abroad. 
Khrushchev and Ike concluded an agreement where- 
by the former would come to the United States, to l>e 
followed later by an Eisenhower trip to Russia. 

Khrushchev came to America, leaving a trail of 
boasts, earthy comments and a threat or two from 
coast to coast. He was squired by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, the U. S. ambassador at the United Nations 
whose chief responsibility was to deliver the Russian 
guest to Camp David in the Catoctin hills of Mary- 
land in a reasonable frame of mind for conferences 
with the President. 

A general judgment at the time, and later, was that 
Khrushchev s eves were opened to the vastness, the 
strength and the affluence of this country's capitalis- 
tic society, and that, while he blustered on occasion 
to compensate for a suspected sense of inferiority, he 
was nevertheless sobered by what he saw. As one who 
accompanied him on his American travels, this re- 
porter shares the view that it did no harm to allow 
the abstraction of the United States to come alive for 



a man weaned on the most odious propaganda. How 
much good it may have done is another question; 

The so-calk>d "spirit of Camp David/' like that of 
Geneva, was as ephemeral as a puff of smoke, al- 
though it would probably have been worthwhile if 
Ike had eventually gone to Russia, whose people 
surely would have been hospitable and impressed by 
his charming way with a crowd. But when the Rus- 
sians shot down Francis Gary Powers and his U-2 
spy plane over Sverdlovsk, Khrushchev used the in- 
cident not only to torpedo a summit conference in 
Paris but to withdraw his invitation for Eisenhower 
to visit the Soviet Union. 

Between Camp David and the summit that was 
never reached, Mr. Eisenhower traveled to India and 
almost a dozen other countries and later journeyed 
into the Far Pacific, there to have an invitation to 
visit Japan withdrawn at the last moment because of 
riots in the streets of Tokyo. It was a humiliating 
moment for the Old Warrior who had dreamed that 
his last years in the White House might be used to 
chip away a few obstacles to peace. No doubt there 
was considerable good will in the millions who greet- 
ed him in Greece, Turkey. Iran, Pakistan and India 
and in Manila, Seoul and Taipeh and, beyond the 
embarrassment of Japan, nothing was lost. The will- 
o'-the-wisp of peace, however, eluded his grasp, and 
the communists went on in pursuit of their aims. 

mm* 

Although many of those who came into office with 
President Kennedy, including Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, publicly questioned the value of the presidential 
trips abroad, it didn't take long for the youthful new 
Chief Executive to follow the precedents of General 
Eisenhower. Foreign leaders wan ted to meet and take 
the measure of this "new generation" American, who 
in turn found meetings with them a form of tutelage 
in international affairs. In his first two years, he met 
with some 74 top government officials from overseas, 
more than President Roosevelt encountered in 12 
years and President Truman in eight, 

Mr. Kennedy traveled to Latin America and did 
a memorable tour of Ireland and Germany. But in 
terms of statecraft, his most important visits were to 
de Gaulle in Paris and Khrushchev in Vienna. The 
latter confrontation revealed to JFK the uncompro 
mising face of the adversary. For his part, Khru- 
shchev appeared to have misread Mr. Kennedy by a 
very wide margin, for he believed that he could get 
away with installing missiles in Cuba, and it required 
a grim showdown to demolish any further illusion on 
the Russian's part. 

Even before his inauguration, President Johnson 
disclosed in his Slate of the Union message his hopes 
of traveling in I-atin America and Europe this year. 
The White House anticipated that foreign heads 
would come at about two a month. Allies come to 
iron out misunderstandings and differences and to 
concert actions; adversaries to see if they can nego- 
tiate on their old, oft-rejected terms; and neutrals to 
keep a foot in the door and possibly pick up a loan 
or two. And it matters not greatly who occupies the 
White House when they come. The visitors know 
that's where the power rests. 
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Today is payday. But where's Bill? 




He's on the MONY payroll... till he can work again! 



MONY can take a big problem off an employer's shoulders . . . 
carrying a man who's disabled and can't work. A mony Long 
Term Disability Income Plan fills in with a " replacement income" 
i . . and premiums for employees are fully tax deductible as a 
business expense! Various benefits and waiting periods are 
available, as high as $1,000 a month. And MONY payments for 
covered total disabilities can continue for life ffor those due to 



accident) or to age 65 tfor those due to sickness) . This MONY 
coverage pays off . , . in dollars and cents as well as employee 
morale. Get the facts today, from a highly trained expert — 
a MONY man. Or, write The 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. Of 
New York, Dept. NB35, 1740 
Broadway, N.Y., N.Y. 10019, mutual C 



MONY 



WHEN IT COMES TO EMflOYEE BENEFITS ■ . . MONY KNOWS 





Filing cabinet circa 1965 




,ft fi* K^^" l'^t^ s ' 



If you can't hold thousands of records in one hand, your pres- 
ent filing system is too big... too clumsy... too costly. Recordak 
microfilming shrinks ponderous files to 2°!o of space needed 
for paper originals. Makes file search and reference push- 
button easy for businesses large and small. Recordak Cor- 
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The great risk 

of the Great Society 



BY FELIX MORLEY 



Just as pertinent as the cost of the* Great So- 
ciety, though much less discussed, is the question of 
whether it can, in practice, be attained by govern- 
mental action. One fears that the answer must be: 
Only under a much more authoritarian rule than the 
American people have ever, as yet, been willing 
to accept. 

The basic problem of unemployment helps to illus- 
trate. Communism has undoubtedly solved that 
problem, after a fashion. An unskilled Russian, 
whether displaced by automation or otherwise out 
of a job, is simply drafted into the army or ordered 
to some menial civilian occupation. Whether he or 
she enjoys the work assigned is wholly immaterial. 
Because of this dictatorial procedure the Soviet 
government can, and does, compare its full employ- 
ment with scornful reference to the persistent five 
per cent out of work reported by the United States, 

But if we look closely into the actual character of 
our unemployment quite a different picture emerges. 
The statistics include housewives who have held 
remunerative jobs in the past and are willing to work 
again, at hours and in places of their own choosing. 
They include youngsters who have given up schooling 
m search of income which will get them a hot rod, 
a weekly hairdo or other enticing pleasures. The 
unemployment statistics include older people un- 
willing to leave the depressed areas when* work is 
scarce. And they include not a few who would rather 
live on relief than accept a disagreeable job. In Rus- 
sia all such people would be hard at work, at wages 
they would not be entitled to question. 



This is not to assert that all the unemployed in 
this country are voluntarily in that condition; nor 
to suggest that there is no misery and suffering from 
involuntary unemployment. Nevertheless it is true 

Dr . Morley is a Pulitzer Prize-winning former news- 
paper editor and college president. 



that the American way is not to make work legally 
obligatory, except for the relatively few who are 
called into military service. And as long as that free 
system prevails, human nature being what it is, we 
shall have the unemployment which slavery so easily 
eradicates. 

Between the relief of unemployment and its elimi- 
nation there is, unfortunately, an inherent contradic- 
tion. The more adequate the support provided for 
the workless, the less will be their incentive to 
support themselves. Often this sociological law works 
out fortunately for mankind. The great artist, Vin- 
cent van Gogh, in his lifetime never sold even one 
of his now almost priceless paintings. He was 
enabled to stick to his unprofitable easel by the 
faith and charity of his brother. Today the museum 
that possesses even a single van Gogh is by that 
fact alone distinguish^*!. 

There is, of course, inefficiency in a system which 
maintains that individuals should have the right to 
choose just how and when and where they exercise 
.1 lawful talent. For every unemployed van Gogh, 
or Poe, or Mozart, there are doubtless thousands 
of drones who will never produce anything of beauty 
or value, But the emphasis on freedom pays off 
with sufficient frequency to justify some subsidization 
on other than humanitarian grounds, even at public 
expense. 

A new concept in subsidization is, however, appar- 
ent in President Johnson's visualization of the Great 
Society. Evidently it is his belief that by pouring 
out billions, improvement of many kinds will come 
as an almost automatic result. The greater the 
expenditure, he suggests, the greater will be the 
accomplishment. That belief ignores the contra- 
dictions inherent in the planning of any represen- 
tative government. 

These contradictions are already disconcerting 
enough, even while the concept of a Great Society 
is no more than a political talking point. Beauti- 
fication of our cities is one of its worthy objectives, 
involving expansion of the federal urban renewal 
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program. Unfortunately this has demonstrated that 
wholesale elimination of slums tends not only to 
create new blighted areas, but also to increase un- 
employment. 

In his well documented book, "The Federal Bull 
dozer," Prof. Martin Anderson of Columbia Uni- 
versity has collected evidence of both these de- 
lects which is as yet uncontroverted. Researchers 
at Brown University, he tells us, "found that 40 per 
cent of the businesses in the urban renewal areas of 
Providence, Rhode Island, had to go out of business." 
In many cities adjacent districts have deteriorated 
as old ones were improved. 

• # • 

In other fields of potential improvement the right 
hand of the planners also works to obstruct what 
the left hand is doing. A major objective of the 
Great Society, as stated, is to insure that no worthy 
American youth shall be denied college training 
through lack of financial means. Scholarships are to 
be made freely available at government expense. Wt 
simultaneously other governmental agencies are 
draining away from the colleges a large proportion of 
the better teachers who alone can make higher edu- 
cation worth while. 

The president of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington tells us, in his current annual report, that of 
all the qualified scientists in the country "nearly 
throe in every five were ( in 1963 I engaged in projects 
supported or sponsored by the federal government, 
or located within the government itself." A sister 
foundation, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, is deeply worried by this pro- 
fessorial flight from the campus to government jobs. 

Better transportation is another objective of the 
Great Society and experimental high-speed trains, 
shuttling swiftly from Boston to Washington and 
back, are promised as an initial rail improvement. 
The development is heralded, ironically enough, just 
as the bankrupt New Haven, dragged down by 
stifling regulations, humbly petitions for the right 
to abandon all passenger service over a part of this 
very route. 

Indeed one cannot examine any aspect of the 
Great Society without turning up existing incon- 
sistencies which cast grave doubt on the possibility 
of attaining Utopia by governmental action. In the 
field of public health the surgeon general warns us 
against smoking. But even as he does so the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture goes on paying what are in 
effect substantial subsidies to tobacco growers. If 
the one position is well taken, obviously the other 
is not. 

Some of the contradictions are, even for a patient 
people, scarcely tolerable. Illegitimacy and juvenile 
delinquency are frequently related problems. Yet 
relief programs pay a bonus for illegitimate children 
as delinquency mounts. A variant of this problem is 
the case of those elderly couples now living together 



cut of wedlock, so that a widow need not lose the 
social security benefit which she would forfeit with 
remarriage. The practice is scarcely compatible with 
tlx- ideals of the Great Society, as promoted. 

• • • 

If these conflicts in policy were merely a result of 
bureaucratic bungling, they would be less serious. 
Inconsistencies could be removed as they became 
apparent, as is done arbitrarily in Russia, 

But in a democratic society, pledged to the prin- 
ciple of "one man, one vote," contradictions are a 
built-in hazard. Voters form into conflicting groups 
and the lawmakers must lend an attentive ear to their 
lobbyists, or else risk repudiation at the polls. Conse- 
quently, with a few courageous exceptions, Congress 
tends to favor all strongly urged expenditures, re- 
gardless of whether or not the objectives harmonize. 
Then multitudinous federal agencies are set up to 
administer conflicting policies and happily go their 
various ways, regardless of cross-purposes. 

What causes concern is the certainty of increase 
in these stultifying inconsistencies, assuming that 
I he contemplated Great Society is to remain a free 
society, as President Johnson surely hopes. Under 
our system it can be very difficult to put an end to 
unworkable governmental policies, even if no well 
entrenched interest seeks their continuance. The Pro- 
hibition era should have taught us that. 

Disillusion is therefore the foreshadowed end of 
effort to produce this Great Society by legislative 
action. The more grandiose the effort, the greater the 
* ventual confusion and frustration is sure to be. Con- 
ceivahly Utopia could be attained by the well planned 
methods of a ruthless dictatorship. Fantasies have 
been written on that assumption and hard-core com- 
munists, in spite of dreadful failures, still believe it 
possible. But Utopia for a Marxist would be far 
from that to a thoroughly regimented American. He 
would more likely call it Hell. 

A Great Society, directed by governmental agen- 
cies, implies centralized controls over every part and 
aspect of the society. Such a concept is directly 
at variance with the theory of a federal republic, 
under which the function and power of centralized 
government are sharply limited. From the consti- 
tutional viewpoint even the phrase is objectionable. 
A great society would necessarily be standardized and 
regimented, with spontaneous local effort subordi- 
nated to the assumed good of the whole. It would 
mean, in economic terms, the enlargement of cen- 
tralized planning at the expense of the free market. 

Yet it is the vitality of the free market, more than 
any other factor, which has brought the United States 
to the stage where a Great Society can be discussed 
as something other than an idle dream. 

What Americans have accomplished is in large 
measure due to faith in spiritual rather than in politi- 
cal leadership. To turn from the former to the latter 
could mean that we have already reached our summit 
and are starting downhill. It could mean that instead 
of perfecting our society we are proposing to forget 
I he elementa l virt ues which have already made it 
great. 
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PonUac Motor Division • General Motors Coronation 

The car for the company that's going places and cares how it looks getting there. 



Maybe for some companies owning a plain- 
Jane piece of machinery is enough. They 
park it in dusty old parking Jots or hide it 
behind billboards. And if a client or customer 
sees it, they quickly disown it 

But if your company is a comer and likes to 
be known by the company it keeps, you're 



ripe for a Pontiac Tempest fleet car. You see, 
Tempests have a tot besides looks to recom- 
mend them. 

They're Pontiacs, for one thing, with 
Pontiac's handling, ride, stability and high 
trade-in reputation. You can select from three 
different engines: a 140-hp 6, a 250- or 285-hp 



V-8.And1heycostnomorethanlheplam-Janes. 

Why not arrange a free demonstration ride? 
Stop in at any Pontiac dealership, or write 
Fleet Sales Department. Pontiac Motor Divi- 
sion, Pontiac 11, Michigan. 

Pontiac Tempest 
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Law professor spells out: 

DANGERS IN MORE 
FORCED UNIONISM 



If Congress repeals right-to-work laws, it portends 
more strikes and growing political power for unions 



The most inflamed issue before 
Congress in years involves a four- 
line paragraph in the Taft-HarUev 
labor law-Section 14(b) . It allows 
states to have right-to-work laws. 

A right-to-work law forbids any 
labor contract that makes a worker 
join a union to get or hold a job. 

Nineteen states now have these 
laws. All could be wiped out in one 
swoop by repeal of Section 14<bL 

Organized labor has made repeal 
its primary target in the Eighty- 
ninth Congress. With President 
Johnson on their side and a Con- 
gress that stacks up as the most 
partial to their views since the New 
Deal, union lobbyists have high 
hopes of achieving their goal. 

Opposing repeal of Section 14 i h ) 
are many of the W million workers 
- about three fourths of the labor 
force who have not joined unions, 
most businessmen, many who are 
concerned about individuals' rights, 
and many members of Congress and 
other public officials and leaders in 
tne 19 states which prohibit com- 
pulsory union membership. 

lo understand the full impact 
that repeal of Section 14<bi would 
have on your business and on labor- 
management relations in general, an 
editor of Nation's Business in- 
terviewed labor expert Sylvester 
1 ctro, professor at New York Uni- 




versity Law School for the past 15 
years. 

Professor Petro has written many 
books and articles based on his 
studies of major strikes, union vio- 
lence and other labor-management 
problems. He was a member of 
several unions before entering law 
practice. 

Mr. Petro, how would repeal of Taft- 
Hartley's Section 14(b) affect the 
businessman? 

For one thing, it would increase 
the imbalance of power in his rela- 
tions with unions, an imbalance 
which already is in the unions* 
favor. Unions would gain more bar- 
gaining power and get more control 
over jobs and the operation of his 
business. 

Repeal of Section 14' b) would 
give the National Labor Relations 
Board a virtual monopoly over labor 
law developments, with unfortunate 
results from a public and business 
viewpoint. It would accelerate the 
Board's tendency to intervene in 
collective bargaining and to impose 
its judgment over that of the union 
and employer as to what is best for 
them. 

In the 19 states with right- to- work 
laws great numbers of employees 
would lose the right they have 
to work without joining a union 



—and many would have to join al- 
most immediately to keep their jobs. 

At the same time, of course, re- 
peal of 14(b) would prevent other 
states from passing right -to-work 
laws and giving employees in their 
states the same protection against 
compulsory union membership. 

Would this lead to more strikes? 

It could mean more strikes. Un- 
ions armed with additional power 
are likely to get more arrogant, to 
make more demands. The more 
they ask for, the less possible it's 
going to be for employers to give it 
Then unions may be driven to call- 
ing strikes which they might not 
call if they didn't feel so powerful 

When some employees are not in 
the union, they can't be relied upon 
to participate in a strike. This in- 
duces unions to be a little more 
cautious about calling strikes. So it 
stands to reason that the effect of 
1-1 1 b) repeal would be to encourage 
strikes. 

Of course*, supporters of compul- 
sory unionism contend that it makes 
unions more responsible and labor 
relations more stable. 

Stability can always be pur- 
chased at the expense of freedom, 
at least for the short run. You take 
communist states. From a certain 
point of view they are more stable 
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than this widely divergent, dy- 
namic, complex society we have 
where freedom prevails to so much 
greater an extent. 

I'm sure that businessmen would 
find their lives much less compli- 
cated and much more stable if they 
never had to worry about pleasing 
their customers and competing with 
each other. 

In this same way industrial rela- 
tions would be more stable if unions 
had absolute control over the work- 
ers and did not have to worry about 
keeping them satisfied, too. 

The quest for stability must be 
harmonized and balanced by our 
interest in freedom without allowing 
either to destroy the values inher- 
ent in the other. We must, in short, 
tolerate a certain amount of insta- 
bility if the elimination of that in- 
stability would involve us in a 
sacrifice of one of our extremely im- 
portant values— namely, freedom. 

A substantial reduction in free- 
dom is much too high a price to 
pay for a dubious return in stability. 

Have you seen evidence of corruption 
connected with compulsory unionism? 

All of the vivid examples of union 
corruption turned up by the Mc- 
Clellan Committee [the 1957-61 
Senate investigation of corrupt la- 
bor practices] involved the tradi- 
tional closed shop unions. It's log- 
ical. You give any man absolute 
control over another man and you're 
likely to produce corruption. 

Compulsory unionism conveys to 
a union pretty near absolute power 



over a worker's livelihood. As I see 
it, the most important— maybe the 
only— check of any significance on 
union corruption that we have to- 
day is the right of employees to re- 
sign from a union when they feel 
that they are being abused by their 
leaders. 

Encouraging the growth of com- 
pulsory unionism, which repeal of 
14(b) would do, would reduce sig- 
nificantly, if not eliminate entirely, 
this most important check on the 
abuse of union power. 

Would repeal of Section 14(b) give 
unions a special privilege which 
would further stimulate corruption? 

It clearly would add to unions* 
special privileges. The more special 
privileges that anyone gets, whether 
it be a child, an adult or a group 
in society, the more likely they are 
to consider themselves above and 
beyond the law and act according- 
ly. When you think of the large 
spectrum of special privileges that 
unions now have, you should pause 
and consider very carefully what it 
would mean to repeal 14(b). Keep 
in mind the significance this spe- 
cial privilege would have. Unlike 
any other organization in our so- 
ciety, unions, even without the 
privilege of compulsory union mem- 
bership, act as agents for people 
who have purposefully rejected 
them as their agents. 

How is that, Mr. Petro? 

This is a consequence of the ma- 
jority rule, exclusive bargaining 



principle that has existed in labor 
relations law since the enactment 
of the original Wagner Act. Under 
this principle, a union becomes the 
exclusive bargaining representative 
of all employees in a bargaining 
unit even though vast numbers of 
the employees in that unit may 
have voted against the union. 

This is a remarkable Bpecial priv- 
ilege, especially in a society which 
prides itself upon personal freedom 
and freedom of choice. 

Would you catl this a denial of indi- 
vidual rights? 

To tell a working man that, even 
though he has expressed his will 
vigorously to the contrary, he must 
nevertheless accept a union as his 
bargaining representative, is to tell 
him that he does not have freedom 
of contract in this most important 
area of his life. 

This creates a situation which, 
while distinct in some ways, has 
points in common with slavery. 
For that which distinguishes a free 
man from a slave is that a free man 
has a right to contract freely for 
his labor while a slave does not. 

Are you saying, Mr. Petro, that indi- 
vidual liberties would he sacrificed 
on the altar of labor stability? 

Individual liberty has been sacri- 
ficed on some altar or other. The 
principal rationale of our labor re- 
lations policy grows out of an out* 
moded and often refuted theory— 
that working men are helpless un- 
less they have union representation. 




Prof. Sylvester Petro warns that if 
Congress repeals worker protection 
against forced union membership it 
will accelerate many labor abuses 




More strikes are likely if unions 
acquire more power, all workers 
are forced to support a strike and 
don't have right to quit the union 



In the face of the quite obvious 
fact that many nonunion workers 
are treated very well by their em- 
ployers, and that in many areas of 
this economy nonunion workers are 
far better off than union workers, 
it remains to be proved that work- 
ers are helpless without a union. 

It is competition for workers 
among employers themselves that 
leads to better wages and working 
conditions. The income of workers 
relates directly to their productiv- 
ity. The real source of worker bene- 
fits is capital investment, which is 
the main source of increases in pro- 
ductivity. If you want to improve 
the conditions of workers, the thing 
to do is to encourage the growth 
and wise investment of capital. 

Don't unions have special privileges 
under the antitrust laws? 

Yes. Whenever trade unions act 
in their own interest they are ex- 
empt from the antitrust laws. They 
can restrain trade without fear of 
prosecution. An employer who re- 
strains trade in the same way be- 
comes subject to antitrust penalties. 

But the special privileges granted 
unions hy law are less significant 
than those they enjoy from the 
double standard of law enforcement 
which prevails. 

The NLRB applies the Taft- 
Hartley Act very vigorously if em- 
ployers are involved, but it is infi- 
nitely ingenious in the discovery 
of loopholes when union conduct is 
an issue. 

Our police officials ml as though 



violence and intimidation in labor 
disputes is to be expected and 
should not evoke the same stern 
measures that intimidation and vio- 
lence evoke when they are used by 
a private citizen. 

Judges usually go much easier 
on pickets who intimidate workers 
who prefer to continue working dur- 
ing a strike than they do on non- 
union workers who may commit 
similar acts of violence and intimi- 
dation. 

Mr, Petro, unions contend that work- 
ers in a unionized plant should pay 
dues for services the union provides, 
otherwise they are free riders. Do 
you agree? 

No. The statement presupposes 
that unions do perform services for 
workers. 1 am not sure that they 
do and even if they do I'm not sure 
that they perform services for all 
the employees. 

I know workers who have been 
directly and quite seriously harmed 
hy union representation, rather 
than helped, More than that, ii re- 
mains to be proved that unions are 
capable of even so simple a service 
as raising wages. 

There is a very respectable school 
of economic thought which holds 
that wage raises come about as a 
consequence of productive capital 
investment, not of union action. 
But beyond that, even assuming 
that unions perform a service, I do 
not believe that anyone has a right 
to force his services on anyone. The 
union charge of free riders is a se- 



mantic trick. The truth is that in 
many instances the employees who 
don't want to be union members are 
forced riders— not free riders. 

Now as to the rights that a work- 
er gives up when he must join a 
union— he gives up the right to bar- 
gain for himself. An individual 
worker has more bargaining power 
than most people think. I know of 
cases where workers were forced 
to take pay cuts because the union 
ordered the employer to quit pay- 
ing wages higher than the union 
scale. 

A worker who has a grievance 
against an employer may not take 
it up himself. He must go through 
the union. If the union refuses to 
prosecute his grievance, he's out of 
luck. 

Able and efficient workers are 
sometimes penalized by the ten- 
dency of unions to restrict produc- 
tion to the lowest common denomi- 
nator. There have been recent cases 
in which unions have fined workers 
because they exceeded union pro- 
duction quotas. This is a pretty 
situation when a worker, because 
he's joined a union, is compelled to 
earn less than he otherwise would 
earn. 

A worker represented by a union 
forfeits his right to decide whether 
he wants to strike. I doubt that 
there is a union which doesn't pen- 
alize members who cross a strike 
picket line to go to work. 

A union member can be com- 
pelled to picket and to engage in 
( continued on page 57) 




More corruption results when union 
controls worker's livelihood; check 
against abuses is eliminated while 
unions get new special privileges 



More political spending with union 
dues which gets around legal bans 
will force more workers to support 
politicians whose views they oppose 



WHO SAYS SHOPPERS AR 




A Nation's Business experiment finds that 
even inexperienced teen-agers aren't at all 
confused by packaging, pricing or labeling 



A HEART-TUGCiiNG melodrama is 
playing in Washington these days, 
starring Connie the Confused Con- 
sumer in the role of typical Amer- 
ican shopper. 

Connie's ordeal takes place in an 
average supermarket, where allur- 
ing but deceptive labels leave her 
dazed and helpless. 

In her moment of peril, Connie 
is rescued by Uncle Sam, armed 
with something called "Truth-in- 
Packaging." 

This melodrama has received 
rave notices from some people in 
the nation's capital. 

But not from business. And not 
from most consumers. They see the 
melodrama as more fiction than 
fact. 

Political concern about the con- 
sumer in recent years has been 
channeled into a drive for enact- 
ment of so-called truth in- packaging 
legislation. It would give the fed- 
eral government the power to set 
up new and complex controls and 
standards over the packaging and 
labeling of many consumer items. 



This would be in addition to pres- 
ent federal laws requiring purity 
and quality in foods and drugs, and 
honesty in packaging and labeling. 

Nation's Business conducted 
its own experiment to test the need 
for greater consumer protection. 
The experiment showed that even 
young, inexperienced students can 
be intelligent and resourceful shop- 
pers in today's supermarket, that 
they are neither befuddled nor de- 
ceived by what they buy. 

Here is what happened; 

Six teen-aged girls and a home 
economics teacher were selected 
at random from Yorktown High 
School in Arlington, Va., a suburb 
ni the nation's capital. 

Each test shopper was given a 
list of 35 categories of food and 
household commodities. None of 
the volunteers was told the pur- 
post 1 of the test. None was told 
how much to spend, how many 
items to buy in the various cate- 
gories, or which brands to select. 
Two of the students had no previ- 
ous shopping experience and none 



was familiar with the supermarket 
used in the experiment. All shopped 
immediately after the terse briefing, 
after school hours, by themselves, 
and without consulting with the 
others. The school had no official 
connection with the experiment. 

The only hints given were: "Buy 
as if you were a homemaker," and 
"Use your own judgment." 

All items on the shopping list 
have been cited at one time or an- 
other in congressional hearings as 
fooling or confusing the nation's 
housewives. 

When the students completed 
their swings through the supermar- 
ket they were interviewed separate- 
ly by a Nation's Business edi- 
tor. In addition, their purchases 
(bagged and returned to the school ) 
were carefully checked over by 
Mrs. Lucy Nicholas, a teacher of 
home economics at Yorktown High. 

The experiment results showed 
that: 

Purchases the girls made were 
in the judgment of Mrs. Nicholas 
—intelligent* 
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They were able to buy with a 
minimum of wasted motion and 
with few requests for assistance 
from store personnel. 

None had any difficulty under- 
standing printed information con- 
cerning price, weight or content of 
the items she bought. 

The experiment revealed other 
things about the young shoppers. 
It showed that they are very much 
aware of brand names, that they 
are well informed on new methods 
of packaging and that they pick 
items off the shelf more on the basis 
°f family influence and personal 
taste than price advantage. 

A typical comment: "Sure, I 
Knew that Brand A was less expen- 
sive than Brand B, but I bought 
Brand B anyway because I think 
it s a better product/' 

There was nothing in the test re- 
sults which indicated that the shop- 
pers found packaging and labeling 
deceptive. 

Mrs. Patricia Bain, another home 
economics teacher at Yorktown 
f continued on page 87 / 




BUSINESS PUMPS MILLIONS 
INTO DEPRESSED AREAS 



Survey reveals job-creating investments 
in regions on government's hard-luck list 



By straight statistics, the 
town of Buckhannon, W. Va. f sits 
in a depressed state in the depressed 
Appalachian region of a nation with 
one third of its counties listed as 
depressed, 

Rut the ni-w, yHlow-brk'k plant 
on the outskirts of town, the new 
bank building and the new homes 
under construction tell an entirely 
different story. 

And Buckhannon is no isolated 
pocket of prosperity, in terms of 
either West Virginia or Appalachia. 
In fact, it is typical of countless 
communities across the nation 
where private business is investing 
job-creating millions. 

The depressed area tag is appl ied 
by the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration in Washington to com- 
munities of low-income population 
or severe or persistent unemploy- 
ment. 

The designation makes a com- 
munity eligible for the agency s low 
interest loans for commercial and 
industrial ventures; loans and grants 
for public facilities; grants for train- 
ing unemployed workers, and tech- 
nical assistance in promoting local 
development. 

The goal is to cure unemploy- 
ment by stimulating job-creating in- 
vestment in these areas. 

Private business has been doing 
just that without fanfare in many 
states and localities which have 
symbolized economic stagnation for 
years. This is shown by a Na- 
tion's Business survey of state 
agencies, talks with businessmen 



and on-the-spot reporting, New fa 
cilities, expansions and moderniza- 
tions; new payrolls and call-backs of 
unemployed workers; rising con- 
struction, retail and service activity 
—all this is evident in areas where 
some politicians imply that not a 
wheel would turn without grease 
from Washington 

Here are a few examples of recent 
developments: 

Johnstown, Pa., where unemploy- 
ment soared past 18 per cent a little 
over three years ago, now registers 
below six per cent. The main rea- 



son: stepped up activity in coal 
and steel. 

Purely private investment in 
Michigan, where a majority of coun- 
ties are listed as depressed, nearly 
doubled to $700 million in 1964 
over 1963. 

Iowa's only two counties on the 
depressed list were scratched as a 
result of an economic upturn that 
included opening of a plant by a 
Union Carbide Corp. subsidiary. 

Some of the improvement is di- 
rectly related to the nation's pros- 
perity, especially in the basic steel 



Leo Williams, an employee of Moore Business Forms, operates a 
lathe at the company's new $3 million plant at Buckhannon. W. Va, 





Continental Can's fiber drum plant at Culloden, W. Va. illustrates 
new development attracted by the state's booming chemical industry. 



and automobile industries. Key de- 
velopments in major industries, 
such as mine-mouth power genera- 
tion and improved technology in 
the coal industry, play a part 

New plant opens 

Then too, there are the efforts of 
state industrial development agen- 
cies, state and local business groups, 
promotion-minded utilities, and new 
and expanding businesses which se- 
lect a location for such hard-headed 
reasons as wage rates, labor supply, 
nearness to resources and markets, 
and transportation. 

A closer look at Buckhannon 
1 pop. 6,386 j shows what happens 
when some of these forces converge 
on a town. 

Back in 1961, Corhart Refrac- 
tories Co., a subsidiary of Corning 
Glass Works, opened a plant at 
Buckhannon to manufacture heat- 
resistant materials for the furnaces 
of the steel and glass industries in 
the Pittsburgh area. 

Unemployment in surrounding 
Upshur County, of which Buck- 
hannon is the county seat, stood at 
a seasonal high of 13.8 per cent 
in December of that year. 

Corhart's payroll initially was 25; 
now it has patted L0& About 80 
per cent is unskilled manpower re- 
cruited locally. 

Another development was the 
$2r)<),(XK) conversion of F, C. Cook 
and Co. from residential flooring to 
laminated flooring for trucks, rail* 
road cars and industry. 

The owner died during the con- 



version, and the plant was picked 
up by Hardwood Corp. of America. 
The conversion was completed last 
year, and resulted in a 50 per cent 
increase in payroll to 120, mostly 
hired locally. 

You can't see all the effects from 
the company office in Buckhannon; 
they're spread around the hills 75 
to 1(K) miles away. 

Assistant manager David V. Wist? 
notes that Cook buys most of its 
lumber within the state from 75 
mills, some small operations run 
sporadically by farmers earning an 
extra dollar. He estimates that one 
job at the plant keeps five men busy 
in the woods. 

About the same time there oc- 
curred what Buckhannon Mayor 
James D. H inkle, Jr. calls "one of 
the greatest things that ever hap- 
pened to us," 

This was the start of operation 
of a S3 million tabulating card 
plant of Moore Business Forms on 
a 15- acre site on the main road out 
of town. The plant now employs 
100 and will have a work force of 
200 within two years. 

Payroll, now about $10,000 a 
week, is expected to reach $1 mil- 
lion a year within four or five years 
as the plant reaches full pnxluction 
and its full complement of workers 
reaches top scale. 

Much of Buekhaunon's story and 
the plant's role in the community is 
summed up by Moore's plant man- 
ager , William F. Wilson. 

Why did Moore choose Buck- 
hannon as a location for its thirty- 




Bethlehem Steel Corp. coal cleaning 
plant processes output from a new 
COmpahy mine at Johnstown, Pa. 



second plant? Buckhannon is a 
small college town, the seat of West 
Virginia Wesleyan College, which 
would offer a desirable 1 cultural en- 
vironment. Its student body would 
help support local retail facilities 
normally found only in a larger 
town with more industry and con- 
sequent competition for labor at 
moderate wages. 

The town a Is*) offered a site ac- 
cessible by both highway and rail 
without surrounding heavy indus- 
try. Finally, Buc khannon s popula 
tion was on the increase. Signifi- 
cantly, this was partly due to the 
Corhart plant which came in 
earlier. 

What have been the effects to 
dale? 

Tin* impact has been felt as far 
{continued on page 90 i 
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How 

Congress 
may bust 
the budget 



MM 



Lawmakers this year could break with history 
and give the President more than he has asked 



This may be the year Congress increases rather 
than cuts the President's budget. 

If so, it would be the first time in the recollection 
or records of congressional appropriations committees 
that Congress will have given an Administration 
more than it has requested. 

Spending pressures now are at a maximum, econ- 
omy zeal at a minimum in the new. heavily Demo- 
cratic Eighty-ninth Congress. There are few ringing 
declarations this year about "trimming the fat" or 
"squeezing out the water/' Instead there are grumbles 
that President Johnson didn't go far enough in his 
spending proposals or went too far in his economies. 

A likely result: Congressional politicians will make 
the Johnson budget of just under 8100 billion for the 
year starting July 1 appear downright miserly by the 
time Congress quits. 

There are those who point out that the Johnson 
budget is in fact already over the $100 billion mark, 
that the President has used artificially low estimates 
and bookkeeping tricks to make it seem like less. It 
also can be argued that even if one were to accept 
the President's figures at face value the budget would 
end up over $100 billion without congressional help. 
Administrations always tend to spend more than they » 
budget and Mr. Johnson has left little room for ex- 
pansion in his $99.7 billion estimate. 



Technically speaking. Congress does not vote on 
the $99.7 billion expenditure estimate. What the 
President asks Congress to do is to appropriate a 
certain amount in new spending authority. Con- 
gress is being asked to appropriate more than SlOfi 
billion fur fiscal year 1966. 

These considerations aside, there seems little doubt 
that the predominant pressures in Congress will be 
toward higher spending, barring massive opposition 
from back home. This is the reverse of the trend in 
recent years, when economy has been the keynote on 
Capitol Hill. 

Apart from a prolonged international crisis, which, 
o! course, could drive spending upward, the law- 
makers probably will push the President's totals up 
in several ways: 

• They'll vote some new spending the President 
hasn't included in the budget at all public works 
projects and other programs believed popular with 
the voters back home. 

• They'll vote to increase the amounts the President 
has proposed for some other programs probably agri- 
culture, for one* 

• They'll deny him some of the retrenchments he has 
asked, 

• They'll seal tie bookkeeping gimmicks he has used 
to hold down spending projections probably including 
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one involving the Rural Electrification Administration. 

• They'll make smaller-than-usual cuts in those pro- 
grams on which they do reduce his figures. 

• They'll push forward into next fiscal year some 
spending the President pulled into the current year 
in order to keep next year's total down. 

The Mp-off 

Some lawmakers, of course, have been making the 
traditional economy statements, pledging sharp scru- 
tiny and heavy cuts. But they are far fewer than 
usual and they seem to lack fervor. 

The anti-economy wave dominated the headlines 
when the session first got under way. Senators bit- 
terly protested I he closing of veterans' hospitals in 
their states. The farm bloc rallied against plans to 
cut back on farm spending. Some education groups 
began pushing for higher school outlays than con- 
templated by the President, Sectional spokesmen 
sought to have their areas cut in on regional devel- 
opment programs. 

The Administration may not shed many tears if 
Congress does push up spending. President Johnson 
^ certain to go through the motions of opposing any 
such moves— if for no other reason than to keep his 
business and other economy -minded supporters happy 

kv ut he may l>e smiling behind his hand. His liberal- 



labor backers have already begun to grumble that he 
is being too conservative. 

His tacit approval— or at least his withholding of 
all-out disapproval— of additions to his spending pro- 
grams may help pacify them. 

Also, the President may be just as happy to let 
Congress break the ice on the far side of the $100 
billion mark, which has become the symbol of the 
line between thrift and spendthrift. 

It could be useful to him to be able to say in his 
regular fall budget review. "Look, I'm terribly sorry, 
but because Congress did what it did this year s 
spending will actually be S100.8 billion for whatever) 
instead of the $09,7 billion I proposed." Then the 
shock of passing over the SICK) billion line will have 
worn off by the time he presents his 1967 budget pro 
posing spending of $102 billion or $103 billion or 
more -as he is virtually bound to do in view of the 
huge increases Great Society programs will demand 
;ts they go into high gear. 

It certainly would fracture tradition for Congress 
to appropriate more mom\v than a President requests. 

"It's not likely, but it is possible," remarks one long- 
time House Appropriations Committee staffer. 

Congress has come close in recent years. During 
the second session of the Eighty-sixth Congress, the 
lawmakers snipped a ( continued on page 94 > 
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WHY 
POLITICS 

IS FOR 
YOU 

By 

GEORGE CHAMPION 
Chairman of the Board 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 



The long political sleep has 
begun. Not until the alarm bell 
rouses them once again to vote will 
many businessmen participate in 
public affairs or have any say in 
the governments that affect their 
business and personal lives. 

With a new session of Congress 
under way in Washington and with 
46 of the ft) state legislatures meet- 
ing this year, the time is opportune 
to remind ourselves that govern- 
ment is "we the people/' And 
government— on the local, state and 
national levels— will never improve 
unless we improve the degree and 
quality of our participation in it. 

John T. Connor realized that 
well. He gave up the presidency of 
Merck & Co, to accept appointment 
as Secretary of Commerce. His de- 
cision to leave his corporate post, at 
the age of 50, clearly involved some 
personal sacrifices, but he felt 
strongly about the need for more 
businessmen to participate more in- 
tensively in public affairs. At 
Merck, he had long been a forth- 
right spokesman on public affairs, 
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a passionate advocate of our free 
enterprise system, and an alert and 
active student of politics. He is 
convinced that all qualified men in 
private enterprise have a responsi- 
bility to speak out on the affairs of 
government— and to make their 
talents available to serve the gov- 
ernment when called upon to do so. 

George Romney also appreciates 
the significance of government serv- 
ice. He j-esigned the c hairmanship 
of American Motors to run for the 
considerably lower-paying job of 
governor of Michigan, and— against 
substantial odds— he won twice. As 
governor he has done much to in- 
troduce a sensible fiscal system into 
his state government and to restore 
local initiative. He has issued an 
explicit warning to the rest of us: 
"When the businessmen of a com- 
munity duck their responsibilities as 
citizens, or perhaps even obstruct 
progress, they are in effect inviting 
Washington in." 

Why bother? 

Still, many businessmen ask: 
Why get exercised about the affairs 
of government? An obvious an- 
swer, it seems to me, is that gov- 
ernment has deeply involved itself 
in the affairs of business. From the 
local school board to the federal 
Administration in Washington, all 
kinds of governments affect our 
methods of doing business. 

The federal government is our 
partner in almost everything we do 
-and by no means a silent partner. 
It constantly advises and admon- 
ishes us. It buys almost one third 
of the output of our factories and 
absorbs almost one half of our 



profits. The federal government is 
the biggest spender, the biggest 
lender, the biggest borrower and the 
biggest customer in the free world. 

Yet government is something 
more than all that. On the local, 
state and national levels, it is the 
rulemaker and the referee. The of- 
ficials of government have awesome 
powers to educate and persuade the 
public. They often use these powers 
to establish public standards of 
taste and judgment. In essence, the 
government sets the very climate 
in which businessmen operate— the 
climate of business. 

Today there are some disturbing 
aspects about that climate and about 
public attitudes toward business. 

I sense that certain elements 
within government have less and 
less sympathy for the principle of a 
balanced budget, and more and 
more willingness to experiment with 
spending projects that might bring 
on inflation. 

I detect a deep-seated public sus- 
picion that the profits of private 
business are somehow unfair and 
exorbitant— but I hear very little 
discussion of the fact that profits 
create investment, jobs and public 
wealth. 

I note a rising feeling that bigness 
in business is automatically bad- 
ness. And I conclude from these 
observations that free enterprise is 
being widely misjudged, misunder- 
stood and indeed misrepresented. 

If there are misunderstandings, 
though, the harsh fact is that we 
businessmen are partly to blame. 
We are simply not putting across 
our viewpoints effect ively, either to 
our government representatives or 



to the public as a whole. We are not 
proclaiming loudly enough the 
proven advantages of our freedom- 
of -opportunity system. There is too 
little vocal support for the demon- 
strated wisdom of the people in the 
market place, in contrast to eco- 
nomic decision-making by govern- 
ment. 

This is dangerous because in a 
democracy such as ours, sound eco- 
nomic policies are dependent upon 
the publics understanding of the 
issues at stake. Until the facts about 
our system are known and believed, 
we are going to hear continued de- 
mands for bigger and bigger govern- 
ment spending, for wage increases 
that cannot be met without raising 
prices and for increasing govern- 
ment intervention in our economy. 

Unless we in business add our 
voices to the chorus that moves po- 
litical decisions, and unless we edu 
cate public opinion to the need for 
an even stronger freedom-of -oppor- 
tunity system, we shall one day 
awaken to find ourselves living in a 
far less congenial world. 

What can the businessman do? 
Not all of us can take front-line po- 
sitions in government as did John 
Connor, George Romney, Robert 
McNamara, Douglas Dillon, Luther 
Hodges and others. Not all of us 
have the opportunity to do so, and 
not all of us possess the unique com- 
bination of skills needed to make a 
success of a public career. 

But all of us can-and must— help 
government to comprehend the real 
meaning of business and contribute 
to the development of policies that 
will help our free-opportunity sys- 
{continued on fxtge 44 J 



Talking politics at Chase Manhattan seminar are Mr. Champion, left. James J. Maker, 
bank director of public affairs, State Senators John Marcht and Jack E. Branstan. 
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AGRICULTURE 

Numbers game arguments heat tip 
over farm population statistics. 

At issue wilt be how many families 
need help from U. S. programs. Here 
are some basic figures to remember 
when government makes its craims: 

There are some 3.5 million farms 
in U. S, now. President Johnson says 
only 1 million families can expect to 
make a decent living solely from 
farming in the future. He presumably 
means the 978,000 farms which now 
sell more than $10,000 worth of 
products a year. 

These. 27 per cent of farms, make 
78 per cent of all cash sales, pay 
out 81 per cent of all production 
expenses and get 60 per cent of all 
net farm income. They clear an aver- 
age $7,767 each, not counting off- 
farm income. 

What's left? Some 2,5 million farms. 
Farm analysts say 1.3 million of 
these are farms in name only, Own- 
ers sell little produce because they 
make living elsewhere. That leaves 
fewer than 1.5 million. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Do you know what noise is? 

Unwanted sound, such as a neigh- 
bor's kids, but not yours. It con- 
cerns researchers for National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders. 
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Builders forecast a new upswing in 
spending for quiet. But nobody 
knows how much people will pay to 
achieve what level of silence. 

San Antonio builders will test mar- 
ket allure of quiet houses in their 
"Parade of Homes'* this spring. 

Manufacturers of insulating boards, 
plywood, other building materials, 
appliances play up noise-cutting qual- 
ities of their products. NAHB show's 
builders how to cut noise-conducting 
qualities of structures when putting 
them up. 

Governments prod builders. Fed- 
eral Housing Administration sets 
requirements on noise deadening 
qualities of new apartments it heips 
finance. Some local governments for- 
bid locating air conditioning units 
between houses. 

CREDIT & FINANCE 

Frisky federal savings and loan 
associations aim new challenges at 
banks. 

They seek Congress 1 okay to lend 
money on mobile homes. Another 
plan in works would give them power 
to buy shares in an international in* 
stitution to invest in Latin American 
savings and loan central banks. 

S & L's form jointly owned service 
corporations which would provide 
centralized computer services for 
members, cut costs. 



Associations plan to take advan- 
tage of expected federal approval for 
establishing mobile offices which 
would travel to outlying customers. 
Uncle Sam lets federal savings & 
loans make loans within 100 miles 
of home office instead of 50 miles. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

You'll hear more in months ahead 
about possibilities of a turnabout in 
foreign economic aid to India. 

Free World nations and World Bank 
are making most thorough reappraisal 
ever of what economic aid is accom- 
plishing in India. The consortium, 
including U. $,, nine other nations, 
pledges over $1 billion a year to In- 
dia, not counting easy-term sales of 
farm goods. 

U. S. alone puts up $400 million 
this year. 

"For the first time, you hear peo- 
ple asking if Indian administrators 
are really up to running the econ- 
omy." says one diplomat. 

Hard decisions are as much as a 
year off. That's when India's next 
five-year plan starts— April 1, 1966. 
Early estimates peg the nation s for- 
eign currency needs at about $6,7 
billion for the period. 

High powered World Bank mission 
returns from Indfe late this month 
with facts which will help aiding na 
tions chart policies. 
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LABOR 

Railroads' campaign against state 
featherbedding laws progresses in 
state capitals. 

Twelve states still have so-called 
full-crew laws which specify number 
of crewmen certain trains must carry. 
Seven other states give regulatory 
agencies power to impose similar 
rules, Full-crew states straddle key 
rail routes; include New York, Ohio. 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Washington and 
Oregon. 

Legislators may take action in 
Ohio, New York, Oregon, Washington, 
Court cases attacking laws await de- 
cision in other spots. 

Firemen's union offers main oppo- 
sition. Most laws were passed before 
1920. fail to take account of techno- 
logical advances which cut need for 
men on trains. 

More than 13,770 jobs costing 
carriers an extra $117 million a year 
are involved. That's enough money 
to run more than 700 freight trains 
a year round trip between Los An- 
geles and New York. 

Sample cost-booster: In one part 
of Arkansas— which has a feather- 
bedding law— an extra brakeman rides 
each Missouri Pacific freight train to 
the state line, hops off there, gets a 
day's pay and sometimes a ride back 
by limousine. 

MARKETING 

Postal ZIP code deadlines are com- 
ing faster than expected. 

The first arrives this July 1, Post 
Office estimates it will affect only a 
few hundred mailers of second and 
third-class maiJ. Better check to see 
'f you're one of them. 

If you are t you'll have to pre-sort 
some bundles of mail by the nation's 
566 sectional postal centers where 
they're headed. 

Failure to comply means paying 
single-piece rates for second and 
third class mail instead of lower bulk 
rates. 

Full ZIP- coding and pre sorting of 
second and third-class mail comes 



January 1, 1967. It'll hit some 275,* 
000 companies. Next step: ZIP code 
requirements for first-class mail, if 
Congress agrees. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Industry researchers are building 
new muscles for old materials. 

For concrete, engineers at Univer- 
sity of California have developed ex- 
pansive cement. Added to standard 
Portland cement it can prevent cracks 
in drying concrete. It also makes 
self-stressed structural elements far 
stronger than present concrete, say 
the scientists. 

For steel, two new processes have 
been developed and others are under 
study for making super-strong steeJ 
in bulk. Ford Motor Co. laboratory 
works on one process. International 
Nickel Co., another. Steel company 
researchers investigate still others. 

'It is calculated/' says Roger M. 
B lough, United States Steel Corp. 
chairman, "that with today s steels, 
the Empire State Building could have 
been 13 stories taller without increas- 
ing the weight of the steel used in 
the present structure." 

Scientists foresee further gains. 
Today's ordinary structural steel has 
strength less than one tenth the theo- 
retical strength of iron, researchers 
note. 

taxation 

Owners of small businesses can 
expect closer attention this year from 
Uncle Sam s tax agents— both as 
helpers and policemen. 

Internal Revenue Service auditors 
are shifting emphasis from inspection 
of lower-income individuals to small 
business and individuals with in- 
comes over $10,000 a year. Corpor- 
ations, other larger firms, high-income 
individuals will get same close atten- 
tion as ever. 

Audits of 3.6 million tax returns 
last fiscal year uncovered $2.5 billion 
in extra tax and penalty payments 
for government. But helpful tax men 
also refunded $143 million that 



audited taxpayers didn't know they 
had coming, IRS aides brag. Corpora- 
tions who shortchanged themselves 
on their returns received $56.7 mil- 
lion of this. 

If you don't already have them, 
here are three basic guides IRS offers 
to help you compute taxes by April 15 
deadline: "Tax Guide for Small Busi- 
ness" and "Your Federal Income 
Tax' 1 for individuals, both 50 cents, 
and "Farmer's Tax Guide," free. IRS 
finds many taxpayers don't know 
about these aids. You can get them 
from Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 20402 or IRS offi- 
ces around country. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Carriers seek to cut costs, improve 
service with new ticketing and billing 
systems. 

Truckers are working on a new, 
uniform billing method designed to 
eliminate paper work, cut down on 
customer-enraging mistakes caused 
by need to make coptes of details at 
different points. Shipper would re- 
ceive back as freight bill virtually 
same piece of paper he filled out 
when dispatching goods. 

On rails, Illinois Central Railroad 
begins installing first automatic fare- 
collecting system. Its due to start 
operating in late 1965. 

The Chicago area line will issue 
passengers a magnetic-coated ticket 
from vending machines. Other ma- 
chines will read tickets and let holder 
through gates. Another will punch 
commuter tickets. 

U. S. airlines will cover country 
this year with a central ticket paying 
plan for travel agents. Now agents 
report and send checks periodically 
to each airline on which they sold a 
ticket. New system will let them send 
just one report and payment to a 
single area bank which will divvy up 
the money among the lines involved. 

The plan has begun in 13 midwest 
states, spreads to Dallas region next 
month, rest of U. S. and Canada by 
October t. 
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POLITICS 

continued from page 41 

tern grow and prosper. The best 
way to do this, in my view, is to 
become more active in public affairs 
in our home communities, our states 
and our nation. Specifically, busi- 
nessmen can fulfill their public re- 
sponsibilities in three ways: 

► By establishing and maintaining 
closer contact with government 
officials. 

► By encouraging associates at all 
lev els to take a more active role in 
practical politics. 

► By speaking out— as individuals— 
on the major public issues of the 
day. 

Many businessmen are reluctant 
to undertake such a program. They 
question the propriety or even the 
legality of businessmen's involve- 
ment in politics. A few harbor mis- 
givings or grave misunderstandings 
about the nature of politics and 
public servants. This is most un- 
fortunate. For when businessmen 
and government officials sit down 
together, they generally find a mu- 
tuality of interests— and a mutuality 
of respect. 

Neil H. McElroy, who as chair- 
man of Procter and Gamble and 
former Secretary of Defense has an 
unusually good view of the situa- 
tion, sums up his impressions this 
way: 

"From my own experience in gov- 
ernment, I know that the vast ma- 
jority of the men and women there 
are conscientious public servants. 
Few really want to be unreasonable. 
Most are not doctrinaire. Most are 
receptive to facts properly presented 
to them, and most are readily ap- 
proachable. We in business need, 
more than anything else, to learn 
to communicate better with them, 
and to take the time and make the 
effort to do it." 

Business executives often dis- 
cover that their counterparts in gov- 
ernment are much like businessmen 
themselves: dedicated, concerned, 
overworked- Government officials 
have so many complicated matters 
to keep up with that they have a 
difficult time staying abreast of them 
alL Practical politicians welcome 
expert counsel in complex matters. 
They are usually happy to get the 
advice of businessmen, but they 
don't get it often enough. 

At Chase Manhattan, we have a 
regular program for becoming better 
acquainted with our government of- 
ficials. We invite them to the bank, 
individually and in groups, for 



luncheon and a discussion of current 
issues. Last year, well over 100 
legislators and other government 
officials were our guests at lunch- 
eons hosted by our senior officers. 
Among our visitors were congress- 
men, key members of both houses 
of the New York state legislature 
and high administrative officials in 
various branches of government. 

Contacts pay off 

From our point of view, these 
meetings proved beneficial in terms 
of continuing relationships. For ex- 
ample, we are now on the legisla- 
tors* special mailing lists for infor- 
mation on bills they introduce and 
for bills referred to their committees. 
Often we learn in this way of sig- 
nificant legislative developments be- 
fore the information comes through 
other channels. 

Many of our guests have subse- 
quently told us that the meetings 
also opened useful channels of in- 
formation for them as well. Almost 
to a man, they said that one of the 
most distressing aspects of public 
service is the apathy toward pend- 
ing legislation that they find among 
some business leaders. Some in po- 
sitions of leadership in the business 
community, they said, usually wait 
until a particular bill has gone 
through the legislative mill almost 
to final enactment, then come around 
to complain about what's wrong 
with it. 

Our luncheon talks have ranged 
over a broad spectrum. Frequently 
we have been able to provide the 
legislators with facts that they had 
not had before and that served to 
correct misconceptions about the 
need for or the impact of some pro- 
posed legislation. The legislators 
have often told us the meetings 
were invaluable in providing fresh 
perspective on current issues gener- 
ally. 

Our guests also seemed impressed 
when they learned the extent to 
which our own staff members have 
been active in political affairs. To 
borrow from our slogan, the legisla- 
tors found that they do, indeed, 
have friends at Chase Manhattan. 

In election year 1964, more than 
l.(KK) Chase Manhattan people per- 
formed meaningful work for their 
chosen parties. They served on 
their own time and in their own 
neighborhoods as political fund- 
raisers, canvassers, office workers 
and stump speakers. Some of them 
became candidates themselves- a 
practice we encourage by paying 
full salaries to employees who are 
elected to public office, and granting 
leaves to those who are elected or 



appointed to full-time posts. About 
125 of our current staff members 
hold elective office as mayors, vil- 
lage trustees, town council men and 
the like. 

We realize that many companies, 
believing that business and politics 
do not mix, are reluctant to en- 
courage employees to become more 
active politically. Our own position, 
however, is that if more business 
people would enter politics, the na- 
tion would gain both a better under- 
standing of business and a broader 
political base so that our representa- 
tives would be free to vote for the 
good of the country and not be be* 
hoi den to pressure groups. 

We are inclined to agree with 
Henry Ford II, who says: 

"If it is reasonable to anticipate 
a wider range of government eco- 
nomic policies, as now appears to be 
the case, then let us try to have all 
the men of understanding, compe- 
tence and responsibility we can in 
positions of influence in public life, 
in the legislatures, in government 
on both sides of the aisle/' 

Many individuals have been mo- 
tivated to political action by corpo- 
rate public affairs programs, the 
purpose of which is twofold: to 
make all members of the organi- 
zation more keenly conscious of 
their responsibilities as informed 
and effective citizens, and to stimu- 
late them to become politically 
active. 

More than 500 U. S. companies 
have instituted such public affairs 
programs, and many of them have 
full-time directors. In recent years, 
well over half a million officers and 
employees have participated in 
training courses in politics, notably 
including the course prepared by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Among the companies now spon- 
soring active public affairs programs 
are Hoeing, Monsanto, Western 
Electric, Ford, American Cyanamid, 
Kimberlv-Clark, Humble Oil and 
U, S. Steel* 

Effects multiply 

As part of our own program last 
year, we prepared a 15-minute film, 
narrated by Chet Huntley, which 
pointed up the growing need for 
more citizens to contribute to po- 
litical parties. Called "To The 
Party of Your Choice," the film was 
shown to some four million Ameri- 
cans—through 250 theaters in greater 
New York, through 100 television 
stations across the country and 
through 350 industrial companies 
that held screenings for employees. 

Our own staff saw it, of course, 
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'65 Plymouth the company car that knows who pays the tab 





Low original cost : compare Plymouth Fury prices, 

for single units or whole fleets ... the facts will impress you. 

Low operating cost : we keep hearing from our customers 
about their spectacular fleet savings. 

Minimum maintenance : Plymouth has a tremendous 
reputation for avoiding the shop. 

Contemporary styling : remember, when your man 

drives into a customer's parking lot, 

the car he's driving could make the first impression. 

Total value : "fleet worthy" in every respect, the '65 Plymouth Fury 
blends operating economies with prestige 

In addition to the Fury, the 1 16-inch- wheel base Plymouth Belvedere 
is also an excellent fleet car. See your Plymouth Dealer about both. 



PLYMOUTH 



Division CHRYSLER 

fjtjT MOTORS CORPORA! HON 



Plymoulfi 




When something works perfectly 
how do you improve it? 



...it wasn't easy, but look! 




No matter that our old machine performed 
beautifully, or that it was proved as efficient 
as dictating systems costing twice as much , . * 
and more. 

No matter. The important question was; could 
Dejur improve the Stenorette in any way? 
Dejur could. 

Observe that the new STENORETTE • 
EMBASSY 1 " 14 is sleeker, smarter, more contenv 
porary. (You may not care about tooks, but 
your secretary will.) 

Observe, too, the new lightweight, palm-sized 
microphone with flick-of-the finger controls 
that let you reverse, play back, or erase just by 
pushing a button. We've also made the cali- 
brated time scale easier to read — essential for 
accurate editing. 

But most significant — your Stenorette 
EMBASSY, incorporating all the latest engi- 
neering advances, will do everything you 
expect more expensive machines to do. Takes 
dictation, has excellent tone, records phone 
calts or conferences {up to 45 minutes) yet 
does it all with low-cost magnetic tape. 
Why pay up to $200 more? Doesn't make 
sense, does it? 

STILL PRICED FAR LOWER THAN ANY OTHER QUALITY DICTATING SYSTEMS. 



Stenorette 
EMBASSY 

OStcnarcttc it i rtgiilercd trademark at ihr OeJUR Anwo 
Corporation protected by design p*lrrtti ST^t^O? A £191582. 
EMBASSYT* - U S. P*l«nt 23,057,570 and De*i|n pitffnti. 



! DeJUR AMSCO CORPORATION 
j Northern Boulevard at 45th Sireet 
i Long Island City, N. Y. 11101 


13 73 


1 GENTLEMEN: My secretary and 1 would 
1 like to know more about the Stenorette $ 

i embassy™ 


1 hUm* 




] 




J City Stale 





THE DeJUR AMSCO CORPORATION 
over 40 years experience in the. manufacture of 
precision electronic and photographic products* 
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POLITICS 

continued 

and it undoubtedly helped the 
bank's political fund-raising drive. 
We provided staff members with 
envelopes in which each could make 
his contribution to the party of his 
choice with privacy. Though we 
did not know what any individual 
contributed, the political parties 
later reported that they had re- 
ceived well over l f (XX) contributions 
from Chase Manhattan people. 

We also issue bimonthly public 
affairs bulletins, setting out basic 
facts and background information 
on key issues. Very often these 
bulletins are reprinted in the jour- 
nals of other companies and in the 
news and editorial columns of the 
daily press, thus exerting a multi- 
plier effect on behalf of informed 
citizenship and good government. 

Though large companies usually 
have the most ambitious public af- 
fairs programs, business firms of all 
sizes can do much to stimulate po- 
litical awareness and participation. 
Any company can generate a re- 
markable amount of activity simply 
by issuing a statement of policy re- 
garding staff participation in public 
affairs. 

Too many members of corporate 
organizations are afraid to involve 
themselves personally in partisan or 
controversial matters. The corpo- 
ration must seek to convince them 
that they will risk no status or 
seniority by becoming advocates of 
a cause or a candidate— and, con- 
versely, that those who decline to 
participate will suffer no stigma. 

Our own statement of policy 
makes clear from the first sentence 
where we stand : 

"It is the policy of the bank to 
encourage all members of its staff 
to participate actively in commu- 
nity, civic and political affairs." 
The statement goes on to declare 
that: 1, the bank's policy is nonpar- 
tisan; 2, the political views of any 
staff member are his personal re- 
sponsibility and in no way repre- 
sent those of the bank; 3, the politi- 
cal party in which he becomes 
active is entirely a matter of his 
own choice. 

I am proud to report that many 
of our employees have been very 
vocal in supporting candidates and 
expressing political opinions that 
happen to differ from my own. But 
as a wise man once remarked: "If 
two people see eye to eye on every- 
thing, one of them is superfluous." 

Like many another Chase Man- 
hattan officer, I often speak up on 
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It never makes mistakes. It does hundreds of different jobs. 
And it saves you more than it costs you. 



You could really learn to love this homely little fellow. 



Handsome is as handsome does. And when 
it comes to cutting paperwork costs, nothing 
does handsomer than an Addressograph* 
plate, □ it keeps inventories straight. It prints 
out payrolls. It fills out shipping documents. It 
writes letters and checks. It does hundreds 
of paperwork jobs faster, cheaper, and more 
accurately than by any hand method. Q Inter- 



ested? Call your Addressograph man. Or write 
Addressograph Multigraph, Cleveland. Ohio 
44117. When you see the money it can 
save you, you'll get sentimental about this 
little plate, too. o Bless its homely little heart. 

© Addressoaraph 

*QaS{ SSBSMAfH MiltrtS*AfH r8**39A!,BH 




Can you answer 
these questions about Blue Shield? 




149 million Americans now have prepaid health protection. 
How many of them have Blue Shield? 

Js it □ 20 mi/fkm, □ 40 million, [J 50 million? 

Over 50 million are members of Blue Shield. In other words, Blue 
Shield alone provides 34% of all medical-surgical prepayment 
protection. (Almost 1800 others provide the rest.) 




We have plants throughout the country. 
Does Blue Shield offer the same protection to all? 

□ Yes □ No 

Yes. Blue Shield will arrange it so that all of your employees in 
all of your plants— coast to coast, in Hawaii or Canada— receive 
comparable coverage and benefits. 

What does Blue Shield provide that is unique? 

Blue Shield has just published an informative booklet which 
answers that question among many others. To get your free copy, 
use the convenient coupon. 



BLUE SHIELD 

for doctor mils 




NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BLUE SHIELD PLANS 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 



Please send me - 



free copies of your booklet entitled 



"What most people don't know about medical insurance." We nave 



NB-3 

. employees. 



Nmml 



Company^ 



_Oty_ 
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POLITICS 

continued 



controversial matters. In public 
speeches recently, I have taken the 
opportunity to address myself- as 
an individual— to such topics as 
taxes, fiscal policy, foreign aid and 
East-West trade. A growing num- 
ber of businessmen are speaking 
out similarly on public issues, but 
certainly more should be doing so. 

Surveys show that when business- 
men speak up, the public pays heed 
Purdue University's Communica- 
tions Research Center recently asked 
a representative cross section of the 
populace of Pennsylvania to select 
from a list the kinds of people 
whose statements on political and 
governmental issues they would be 
most likely to trust. The greatest 
vote of confidence went to business 
leaders. Family or friends came in 
second and, surprisingly, elected of- 
ficials finished no better than third. 

Businessmen from companies 
large and small can speak up 
through a variety of channels. They 
can express themselves through 
their local chambers of commerce, 
which serve to gather a consensus 
and communicate it to government 
policymakers. 

If in the past we businessmen had 
been able to explain more convinc- 
ingly the links between taxes, profits, 
tools and jobs, we could have ac- 
complished much more than we 
have toward fostering the free- 
opportunity system. 

The simplest way for us to in- 
form our lawmakers is to write let- 
ters to them. Few of us trouble to 
do that often enough, and some of 
us who do could benefit by making 
our letters more factual and force- 
ful. Naturally, our legislators will 
devote more attention to our written 
communiques if they know us per- 
sonally. 

Every business executive should 
visit his congressman and other im- 
portant elected officials at least once 
a year. Visits should also he paid 
to two other vitally important 
groups of people: the legislators' ad- 
ministrative assistants, who often 
draft bills and speeches, and the 
staff members of legislative com- 
mittees, who figure prominently in 
the writing of legislation, 

Such visits are simple gestures of 
courtesy that should be extended to 
all legislators, not just those with 
whom the businessman happens to 
agree. The able legislator, whatever 
his political persuasion, has an in- 
terest in all the business within his 
constituency. Any issue that affects 
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Let's 

face facts 



In buying fleet cars, 
the first things 
to consider are 
initial cost upkeep, and 
operating economy. 



The way I look 
ai it, 

we need a roomy, 
comfortable car One that's good- 
looking and builds a good 
company image. 
That's what is important. 



I recommend 

Dodge 

Coronet 



111 
buy 
that. 




We also recommend Dodge Coronet* Here's, a full-sized, low-priced 
fleet car. It's big, roomy, and relaxing to ride in. Coronet is a car 
you can be proud of for its looks, its economy and its dependability. 
It has torsion-bar suspension for smooth riding, chair-high six-way 
adjustable seats for proper vision, and a gas-saving Sue for the 
accounting department. (Coronet also offers a choice of six T8's for 
hustling salesmen.) When you're taking fleet cars into considera- 
tion, consider Coronet, For your fleet dollar, it's your best fleet buy. 



Dodge Coronet dssrasia 




Victor custom-builds 
cash registers for small businesses. 





H 
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And big ones. 



So does everyone else, you say? You're right 
But, Victor's exclusive engineering and design 
allows us to charge less money for the optional 
features you want. Start r for example, with the 
new basic Series 90 for only $465. Build up 
from there to the fully-equipped model 
pictured. And you save money on each 
optional feature you add. 

Put errors Out of business— w>th America's most 
complete line of figuring machines. Victor Comptometer 
Corporation, Business Machines Group, 




FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES: 

A new Series 90 
cash register 
for only $465. 

Issues customer receipts: 
adds up orders and totals; 
records all transactions on 
permanent detail tape. Ideal 
size; ideal price. 



VI 



3900 N. ROCKWELL ST. 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60 6 IB 

Please send me a copy of your 
"Blueprint for Profits" prepared 
especially for my type of business. 




Ad<fr«i_ 



POLITICS 

continued 

those businesses is a matter of con* 
cern to him. He wants to hear even 
those points of view that differ from 
his own, and he may well be willing 
to change his mind. 

A few years ago, Crawford H. 
Grecnewalt, chairman of du Pont, 
did a classic job of explaining the 
need for legislation to permit an 
orderly divestiture of the company's 
General Motors stock, 

Working for many months, Mr, 
Grcenewalt paced corridors, knocked 
on doors and called personally to 
expound the facts to virtually every 
member of the House and Senate 
committees involved, to key officials 
in interested government agencies 
and to leaders of both parties in 
Congress. 

Then, and not until then, was the 
bill overwhelmingly approved by the 
House and Senate and signed into 
law by the late President Kennedy 

What Mr. Grecnewalt did, other 
businessmen can do. As Congress- 
man Edward P. Boland of Massa 
dbuse&J says: "The greater the in- 
terest of businessmen in legislation, 
the better government we will have. 
Businessmen who understand a 
legislative problem, take an interest, 
then contact their congressman get 
effective action." 

It is now more important than 
ever for business leaders to estab- 
lish a clear, candid and continuing 
interchange of information with 
government leaders. In this era of 
sweeping global change— an era in 
which many nations are beginning 
to emulate the free economic order 
—the whole world is looking to the 
United States to set the example. 
And the leaders of our government 
are looking to the business com- 
munity for its advice. 

I believe that there are certain 
verities which we cannot too often 
impress upon our government of- 
ficials. In mv opinion, it is up to 
the United States to set an example 
in the world in fiscal affairs by liv- 
ing within our means, balancing our 
budget, and reducing our national 
debt. ( 

It is up to the United States to 
set an example m controlling infla- 
tion, which has become an almost 
world-wide malaise. 

It is up to our nation to set an 
example in East-West trade, by 
trading intelligently i n nonstrategic 
goods, but refraining from granting 
long-term credits which amount to 
aid instead of trade. 

It is up to us to continue to assist 
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4 SECONDS FAST!!! 

Need speed? Get the world's fastest copying machine. The 
THERMO-FAX Brand "Secretary" delivers a clean, white, dry 
copy in 4 seconds. You don 't even push a button. Turns itself on 
and off automatically. Call your THERMO-FAX Products dealer ST PAUL Minnesota ssns 
for a personal demonstration. He's listed in the Yellow Pages. Z£Z£ZZZJZ1ZZZZ 





Yesterday, Marion Ackerman was a billing clerk. 




The secret of her success? 

The new 5010 Computyper* Electronic Billing/Account- 
ing Machine by Friden. 

It does most of Marion's old work tor her. It computes, 
stores, recalls, types and re-stores invoice information. 
Zip, zip, zip -just like that. All Marion has to do is type 
variable information. The 5010 takes it from there. 

It has a removable program panel. So no matter when 



Friden 

,[}£MAflK OF "HDEN, IMC, A 5Ufl&tt>lM* OF THE SUM GUIS 




or how your bitting and accounting procedures change, 
it s easy to change the 5010 along with them. 

Marion learned how to use the 5010 in a day. Maybe 
you have someone you'd like to promote to a one-person 
billing and accounting department. 

Then see the low cost 5010. 

Call a Friden man. Or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
California. Sales and service throughout the world. 



Make no mistake about paperwork automation: Call Friden 
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Best way to cut Fleet costs... 




1965 Rambfcr Ambassador 4-Door Sedan 



Switch to Rambler 65 ! 



Your fleet savings start the moment you switch 
to Rambler '65. Low initial cost . . . gas-saving 
economy . . . low maintenance costs and high 
resale value all help you save on your fleet 




budget. Rambler has the size for your fleet in 
1965 with three distinctive series— Ambassador, 
Classic, American— three sizes . ■ . three wheel- 
bases . . . seven spectacular engines, V-8's and b\ 
including the ;i 1 1- new Torque Command 232 — 
the Six that comes on like an Eight. Start cut- 
ting fleet costs now. See your Rambler dealer, 
or write American Motors Corporation, 14250 
Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan 48232, Fleet 
Sales Department. 



RAMBLER 

AMERICA'S BEST FLEET BUY 



4-Door Sedan 



AMERICAN MOTORS - DEDICATED TO EXCELLENCE 



WHATEVER YOUR BUILDING REQUIREMENTS 



the Armco Building System can do the job 



That's the "system 1 * part of the 
Armco Building System ... to pro- 
vide you with a building design that 
meets your exact needs. Often a 
standard Armco Building will fill the 
bill. Also, where special require- 
ments must be met — such as extra 
large buildings, unusual heights, un- 
usually wide widths, heavy loadings 
or installation of crane supports — 
Armco steps to the head of the line. 
The flexibility of Armco's System 
makes it possible to design the 
building to fit the requirements, not 
the other way around. 
A choice of five framing systems 



is the key to Armco's versatility. Al- 
though the building is specially-de- 
signed for your needs, you still gain 
economy by utilizing standard 
Armco Building parts and compo- 
nents. Appearance? A choice of 
factory-applied enamel colors are 
available on Armco Sculptured 
STEELOX^Panels for both walls and 
roof. 

For complete information and a 
copy of Armco's new building cata- 
log, mail the coupon to Metal Products 
Division. Armco Sleel Corporation, De- 
partmenl M-415, P. O. Box 800, Middle- 
lowrt, Ohio 45042. 



Send me a copy of the Armco Building 
Catalog, 



Name 



Company 



Si rest 



City 



Stale 



ZIP 



Telephone Number 




Monroe, Ohio, research and engineering laboratory of Pyrofax Gas Corporation, New York 



ARMCO Metal Products Division 
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INTRODUCING THE BURROUGHS J 700 

a high-performance printing calculator for the price of a good adding machine 



The J 700 Printing Calculator offers 
high performance, distinctive styling, 
and full complement of time-saving fea- 
tures making it the most efficient 
printing calculator in its class. It reflects 
the years of experience, innovation and 
uncompromising quality that have 
made Burroughs Corporation a leader 
in office automation. 

And the quiet, easytooperate J 700 
is backed by a full year's parts and 
labor warranty— the best in the industry. 

Your Burroughs Representative or 
Authorized Burroughs Dealer will be 
delighted to demonstrate. 

See one today without obligation. 



Burroughs Corporation 

DETROIT. MICHIGAN 48222 




POLITICS 

continued 

our real friends, but to administer 
our aid more effectively by creating 
a multinational organization that 
would draw support from all affluent 
nations and underwrite only those 
projects that add to the growth of 
the recipients. 

Perhaps most important, it is up 
to our nation to set an example in 
the moral tone of business and pub- 
lic life by condemning the easy fix, 
the bought favor, the hidden payoff. 

All these issues— and others— are 
°f basic concern to businessmen. 
W' 1 must acknowledge thai indi- 
v idual and personal responsibility is 
the very core of our free- opportuni- 
ty system— and act accordingly. 

Helping to promote a better 
understanding of our system is not 
a job for somebody else. It's a job 
for you and me, and we've got to 
take it on if we want to keep free 
enterprise both free and enterprising. 



We have to explain that if eco- 
nomic freedom is to be secure, gov- 
ernment power must be limited. 

We have to explain that only 
under the f reedom-of-opport unity 
system have men and women 
achieved those cherished goals of 
personal independence, freedom to 
choose their life work and to do 
something about it when they don't 
like governmental programs or 
policies. 

In short, we have to stop apologia- 
ing for our system and start doing 
something about it. One of the best 
ways is to take up, actively and re- 
sourcefully, our responsibilities in 
the field of public affairs. It makes 
for good sense, good business and- 
above all good citizenship. END 

REPRINTS of "Why Politics is for 
You* may be obtained for 30 cents 
a copy, $14 per 100, or $120 /#>r 
L0O0 postpaid from Nation's Busi- 
ness, 1615 H St. AMV., Washington, 
D. C. 20006. Please enclose remit- 
lunce. 



FORCED UNIONISM continued from page 33 



°ther activities at the union's di- 
rection. 

fh* EVery - un * on tnat a 11 * 011 ^ to any- 
thing, I'm gurc% hag in j ts consti- 
tution and by-laws the power to 
penalize a member for conduct detri- 
mental to the best interest of the 
union, which can be anything. 

Mr* Petro, what effect would the re- 
peal of 14(b) have on the use of un- 
ion dues for political purposes? 

In a country which prides itself 
pn being a free political democracy 
'ts peculiarly shocking to think 
that we're going to compel people to 
contribute to political causes to 
w hich they may lie opposed. There's 
no^ doubt that if we repeal 14(b) 
we're going to have to provide a 
JJ av for employees to "opt out/* as 
fc hc British do. British law gives 
^rnployees the right to refuse to 
nave their dues used for political 
purposes. 

Doesn't the Taft-Hartley law say that 
union dues shall not be used for po- 
litical purposes? 

It says it, but I doubt that any- 
one informed in this field thinks 
that this prohibition has been effec- 
tive. It was doomed to ineffective- 
ness from the very beginning be- 
cause in a political democracy of 
our kind it's vital that all organiza- 
tions be free to engage in political 
activities. 



Would repeal of 14(b) increase the 
use of union dues money for political 
uses? 

That's quite predictable. There 
are too many ways in which unions 
engage in political conduct that the 
law and Jaw enforcement just can't 
touch. 

If we want to preserve political 
freedom, we should not prohibit po- 
litical expenditures by unions, but 
we should prevent unions from 
imposing membership on people 
who do not want to become mem- 
bers. The way to do that is to re- 
inforce rather than repeal Section 
14 ( b i by passing a national right- 
to-work law so that no worker may 
be forced into a union in any state. 

In other words, rather than re- 
I>im1 14(b), we should repeal the 
prohibition on political contribu- 
tions and expenditures and prohibit 
compulsory unionism. 

If we do these things we preserve 
the liberties of all involved. 

We preserve the right of unions 
as voluntary associations to partici- 
pate in political action. 

We also preserve the right of em- 
ployees to join or not to join unions, 
and we free employees of the re- 
pugnant obligation to contribute to 
political causes, political parties 
and political candidates to whom 
they are very often quite vigorously 
opposed. END 



PLUS -A DISTINCTIVELY STYLED 
NEW LINE OF QUALITY 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINES! 




THE J 600 



Deluxe 10-Key Electric Adding Machine 
with two-color ribbon, multiple cipher 
keys, and many other custom fea- 
tures. Available with or without minus 
balance. 




THE J 500 



Economy 10 Key Electric — Attractive 
price without sacrifice of traditional 
Burroughs quality, endurance, and 
performance. 




THE F 2000 



Deluxe Full-Keyboard Electric Adding 
M achines can conquer a wide range 
of figuring tasks. Available wrth wide 
or narrow carriages, two-color ribbons, 
eight- or ten-column capacities, with 
or without minus balances. 




THE P 1000 



Economy Full Keyboards offer per- 
formance and quality at moderate 
price. Available in hand- or electric- 
operated models. Automatic ciphers, 
direct subtraction, and many other 
full-keyboard features. 



You can see and try a famous 
Burroughs adding machine by calling 
your Burroughs Representative or 
Authorized Burroughs Dealer. 
Check today on the wisdom of select- 
ing a really fine adding machine! 



Burroughs 
Corporation 
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Executives abroad: 



These businessmen point up the glamour and the grind 
for decision-makers living, working in foreign lands 



[ f you are Sam Gartland from Chicago, you're super- 
vising construction these days of a new factory for 
Thor Power Tools Co, in Turin, Italy's Detroit, As 
managing director of Thor's Italian subsidiary, you 
also direct a staff and work force of 175 Italians and 
one Irishman making and selling pneumatic tools in 
the present plant on the Via Sossata, 

You're planning a selling trip to Scandinavia and 
Germany later this month. And you Ye boning up on 
markets in Brazil and Argentina because the boss 
figures American brand products made in Italy may 
appeal to Latin Americans of Italian extraction. 

You i T jA to work at 7:30 a.m. and leave at 7 p.m. 
for your villa < shared with the landlord) where the 
light switches buzz to remind you not to waste elec- 
tricity. Your family tries to maintain an American 
standard of living and finds it expensive. Your wife 
has no servants. You send your teen-age daughter to 
school in Lugano, Switzerland, 

"'I feel I'm losing money here in comparison to 
what Fd be able to save in a similar position in the 
States because of the cost here," you tell a caller, 
But the job challenges you with opportunities to 
make the full range of managerial decisions 

In short, you're one of the new generation of 
American businessmen who live, manage and sell 
abroad. 

Your name could just as well be F. J. < Tim; Dun- 
leavy, president of ITT Europe, Inc., presiding over a 
continent- wide planning session in Brussels. Or Ted 
Koton, merchandising chief for Arrow shirts in Eu- 
rope and Africa, who lives in Zug, Switzerland, and 
roams in search of sales from Stockholm to Cape- 
town. 

You could be Chase Manhattan Bank's David 
Sheehan, a young bachelor now getting settled in 
his apartment on Soi Lang Suan under Bangkok's 
palms. Or Harry (itrdler, chilled by Iceland's winter 
dampness, as you arise at 3 a.m. to greet the weekly 
New York plane of your employer, Pan American 
World Airways. 

The ability of these and thousands of other men to 
build sales and production of American firms around 
the world is vital in many ways to the continued 
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The American way overseas 
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The workaday worlds of [our 
men pictured here dramatize 
the decisiveness, adaptability 
and scope of managers abroad. 
F. J. Dunleavy. ITTs chief in 
Europe, must range from the 
Grand Place in Brussels (left) 
to Latin America in his busi- 
ness thinking, Samuel Gartland, 
Thor Power Tools ( right) says 
nearly oil problems arising 
in Italy must be settled by him. 
Banker David Sheehan of Chase 
Manhattan (bottom, right / shifts 
from Parisian to Thai life with 
aid of colleague D. B. Mahler. 
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There are 1001 
good reasons for buying 
a custom-built truck 
like Kenworth. 




continued 



This is just one of them. 

If you haul oranges in California, it doesn't make much sense for 
you to use the same truck that someone else would use to haul 
timber in Maine. Or oil in Texas. 

Oranges, logs and oil just aren't that much alike. Neither are the 
roads you operate over, the weight and length requirements 
or the climates. 

One standard assembly-line truck can't handle all those variables. 
That's why Kenworth builds trucks from the road up. To your 
specifications. Based on in-the-field evaluations of your needs 
by Kenworth engineers. 

The result is a truck with every part fitted to do the job you want it 
to do. That's why Kenworths last longer and operate more 
efficiently. And why resale values are higher. (The highest in 
the industry.) 

Kenworths know what's expected of them and they do it. 
So you save on maintenance costs. And you're able to handle 
more freight. Faster. More consistently. 

That means more profit. 

Worth talking to your Kenworth distributor about ? Then do it 
soon. Find out for yourself why so many of the nation's top 
trucking firms agree that there's more worth in Kenworth. 



There's more worth in 



KENWORTH 



Home Office Seattle. Washington 981 24 




growth of the U. S. 
at home. 



economy here 



How foreign safes help us 

Sales of American- made prod- 
ucts to foreign customers bring in 
cash which helps provide payrolls 
for thousands of American work- 
ers. What's more, U. S. companies 
producing abroad both generate 
demand for more job-boosting ex- 
ports and send profits back home. 
Together these receipts from abroad 
by business enable the U, S. to buy 
needed industrial Roods as well as 
consumer items and luxuries from 
other nations. And they provide 
the foreign exchange used in the 
government's foreign aid and de- 
fense programs. 

Only the receipts from abroad 
prevent today's drain of gold from 
the Treasury's vaults from becom- 
ing a flood. If gold continues to 
flow out of the country, the govern- 
ment in Washington almost certain- 
ly will take additional action which 
could cause a tightening of busi- 
ness conditions. 

As Lynn A. Townsend, president 
of Chrysler Corp., puts it: 

"In the five years, 1959 through 
1963, the income returning to this 
country from all types of U. S. 
private investments in other coun- 
tries was 93 per cent of the amount 
invested abroad in those years. 
And as the world economy grows in 
strength, the size of this return flow 
will increase. Moreover, the foreign 
affiliates of U. companies provide 
an excellent market for the goods 
we produce in this country. In 1963, 
those affiliates bought about $5 bil- 
lion worth of U. S. goods, or nearly 
a fourth of all our exports. 

"In other words, private business 
investments abroad have been a fac- 
tor of major importance in helping 
our country to get somewhere near 
to achieving a balance in our inter- 
national payments." 

Behind these statistics stand 
American businessmen perspiring 
in a copper mine's office at the end 
of a dusty road in Tsumeb. South- 
West Africa; huddled in discussion 
under a chandelier in a Parisian 
salon; waiting at foggy Ixwdon Air- 
port for a flight to see sales pros- 
pects in Zurich and Milan; giving 
instructions in Portuguese to man- 
agement trainees in Sao Paulo. 

Agents of free enterprise 

Few of them arc heroic figures 
but many know the countries where 
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Isn't that neat? 

Remington Model 4 Adding Machines 
are constructed in 4 simple units: 1) print- 
ing unit, 2) keyboard, 3) base unit, 4) skin. 

Each one neatly independent 

They come apart (or together) at the 
flick of a screwdriver and pliers. (About as 
easy as taking apart a flashlight.) 

Put 'em ail together and they add up 
with savage accuracy. They also subtract, 
multiply and even divide. 

And if ever a machine should happen to 
get jittery (that could happen to the best 
of us} } your service man gets in and out so 
fast you'll hardly notice him. Cuts down on 
down-time. Keeps things moving. 

These 4 reasons are reason enough to 



Brilliant! You just made a Model 4. 



buy the Model 4. They make your machine 
a long-term investment. 

There are many other reasons. 

The cam shaft, for example: Rotates a 
full 360°. Cuts down the slamming, jam- 
ming, wear and tear you f d ordinarily get in 
conventional electrics. 

And the outer skin. Super-tough Cycolac. * 
Virtually impervious to scratches, stains 
and dents. 

But the Model 4 can be taken apart so 
simply, we advise customers who like tin- 
kering to resist temptation, 

Hrmlntjtnw* OFFICE MACHINES 

DIVISION Of S«*RY RAND CORPORATION 
•JWAOLVMIK Of QQffO.WMNEH 
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THE 

WMLD'S 
RICIIKST 
MARKET 

Free updated 
fact book gives vital 
data on plant-site 
location 



Scores of industrialists have found ex- 
actly the farts they need about plant 
sites and markets in this 44 -page book. 
In what U.S. area is population den- 
sity growing fastest? Where is the best 
market for industrial products and 
consumer goods? Where is America's 
largest supply of skilled workers? 
What manufacturing location is best 
for serving American, Canadian and 
overseas markets? 

The book analyzes and compares 
various markets. And it reveals the 
identity of "The World's Richest 
Market"— the 45,000,000-population 
area that surrounds the part of in- 
dustrial Upstate New York served by 
Niagara Mohawk, one of the world's 
largest electric and gas utilities. 

This fact book, compiled by inde- 
pendent sources, gives detailed projec- 
tions to 1975 of growth in population 
and income, and of the manufactur- 
ing needs of industrial categories, for 
ail sections of the U.S.A. You will read 
why "The World's Richest Market/' 
with greater population density and 
personal income, offers more profit per 
square mile than any other area. 

Niagara Mohawk operates a com- 
plete department to help you find the 
best plant site in Upstate New York. 
It is staffed with experts who can dig 
out the farts you need on markets, 
labor, real estate and all the other 
important considerations in plant 
location. 

If you are a businessman and wish 
a copy of "The World's Richest Mar- 
ket/* write on your letterhead to: 
Richard F, Torrey, Director of Area 
Development, Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corporation, Dept. MB- 3, 300 
Eric Boulevard West, Syracuse. New 
York 13202. 

NIAGARA MOHAWK 

POWER CORPORATION 
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continued 

they live better than fellow Amer- 
icans in the embassy across town. 
While their main job is to help their 
employers earn a profit, their un- 
official second one without excep- 
tion becomes that of carrying the 
United States and its principles to 
foreigners. 

"The biggest contribution we as 
businessmen make in developing 
areas abroad is to show that free 
enterprise works and how it can 
help the people and the country 
prosper/* sums up Donald B. 
Mahler, just returned from a tour 
of duty with Chase Manhattan 
branches in *\sia* 

On a more personal basis, the 
road to higher corporate rank for 
more and more executives is wind- 
ing through Turin and Tokyo, Lima 
and London. "To get anywhere in 
the bank nowadays it is necessary 
to have international experience," 
says Louis P. Buglioli, Chase Man* 
hat tan's assistant vice president for 
international personnel. 

That's a switch from the old days 
before and shortly after World 
War II. Then, an overseas post in 
many a company meant the person 
involved was being shuttled out of 
the promotion stream and that, no 
matter how hard he worked, few 
people in headquarters really had 
much interest in how well the for- 
eign operations prospered. Busi- 
nessmen living overseas still con- 
tend this is a disadvantage. But 
more and more companies try to 
overcome the problem by rotating 
executives or bringing them back to 
home base regularly for consulta- 
tion. 

As just one measure of the added 
interest in overseas business by 
U. S. companies, their total direct 
investment in foreign lands has 
leaped to more than $40 billion 
from $30 billion as recently as five 
years ago. This doesn't fully mea- 
sure the movement abroad of peo- 
ple from businesses with small 
capital investments such as law- 
yers, consul tan Is ruul other profes- 
sional people. 

Exactly how many U. S. busi- 
nessmen live abroad is somewhat of 
8 mystery. The best count comes 
to over 32,000 managers, nongov- 
ernment officials, proprietors and 
professional workers as of the last 
federal census. 

Who are the men who make their 
homes abroad representing their 
companies? How do they work and 
live? 



One appraisal comes from a busi- 
nessman who travels extensively 
abroad on behalf of his company 
and the government. 

'The quality of U. S. business- 
men I see abroad is excellent," he 
told Nation's Business. "Com- 
panies send over good people. They 
aren't cartoon characters." 

Indeed, the fear of sending 
abroad a cartoon character to repre- 
sent them has shaped the thinking 
of many a company. These 1 are the 
so-called ugly Americans, an im- 
precise corruption of the popular 
novel about U. S. diplomats in Asia 
several years ago. 

As portrayed by critics, these 
characters have little feel for the 
people of the nation in which they 
live, make little attempt to learn 
the language, look down their noses 
at local customs and generally at- 
tempt to impose American stan- 
dards on everything with whuh 
they come into contact, 

Take the ability to speak the 
local language. 

"One executive I know of didn't 
learn the local language in three 
years abroad, not even how to say 
'good morning/ " says Francis Catv 
ny of the New York executive re- 
cruiting firm of Canny, Bowen, 
Howard, Peck & Associates, "He 
said, 'If they want to do business 
with me, they have to speak En 
glish.' 

' For every bad example, how- 
ever. T could give you four good 
ones/' asserts Mr. Canny, "I've 
never known a company yet that 
wanted its officials to cut them- 
selves off from the people they have 
to deal with/" 

Adds Harold Graham, a broad- 
shouldered former jet captain who 
is now Nice president for cargo of 
Pan American World Airways, 
"There's no greater compliment to 
a foreigner than to try to learn his 
language even if you don't fully 
succeed. It makes you part of the 
community." 

Knowledge of language and so* 
cial conditions is often presented as 
a tool for keeping an American 
busini'ssman out of trouble ahroad. 
This makes it less likely that he'll 
fall into trouble unknowingly. 

But it can also give dramatic aid 
to a businessman. 

Ted Koton of Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. 'a Arrow Co. can provide 
cases in point. In the course of a 
day's work he may deal in Freru -h. 
Italian. Spanish. German or some 
other tongue. 

Knowledge of Africa accumu 
lated during some 18 years of work- 
ing on the continent enables him 
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PRECISION 

Exactness is a key factor in marketing today: 

How to predict consumer demand? 
How to meet it with minimum waste? 
How to reach best prospects and sell them? 

Magazine efficiency boosts the accuracy of any mar- 
keter's strategies. Magazine flexibility allows an ad- 
vertiser to concentrate his messages in specific areas. 
Magazine selectivity enables him to choose his 
best customers. Magazine authority carries over to 
his advertising ...creates a positive selling atmosphere. 

If your product or service demands precise marketing 
tools , , , magazines are the answer 

Their flexibility. , . predictability, . . selling power . . . 
are exemplified by these pages. 

^flfmaGaziHEs / the growth meqwm of rm >uo$: 




OVERSEAS 

continued 

to sell Arrow shirts to newly inde- 
pendent Africans as a status svm- 
boL 

One phase of a recent promotion 
campaign: gifts of shirts to a pop- 
ular Congolese dancer who, by 
showing them off, encouraged fa- 
thers of African brides to require 
that prospective sons-in-law give 
them Arrow shirts as well as the 
traditional cash, live animal and 
cloth. 

Other musts for success 

Mr. Koton also points out two 
other requirements of the Ameri- 
can businessman operating abroad. 
He must be ready to travel at least 
as often as his stateside counter- 
part; Mr. Koton logs over 100.000 
miles of travel a year, company 
headquarters estimates, A recent 
look at his schedule showed him 
supervising production in France 
of a series of promotion films at 
Christmas time; bidding goodbye 
in Zug, Switzerland, in early Janu- 
ary to his wife, two daughters and 
Archibald the dachshund, for a sell- 
ing trip to Africa which would be 
followed by a trip through Western 
Europe. A flight to Scottsdale, 
Ariz,, for a company sales meeting 
comes this month. Then back to 
Europe for six weeks of traveling 
there to be followed by another fly- 
ing journey to Africa by June. 

The second and even more im- 
portant requirement is the ability 
to do a very wide range of jobs well. 



"Your man abroad must be per- 
sonally an unusual man/' sums up 
Hans J. Schwerdtfeger, director of 
export sales for Arrow. "He must 
have a well read understanding of 
many things. He's no specialist. 
He has to combine salesmanship, 
diplomacy and patience with ad- 
ministrative ability. He has to have 
good judgment in order to make 
decisions in the field/* 

Chat with Thor's Mr. Gartland, 
sitting in his apartment on Turin's 
Strada deglt Alberone in the hills 
of the Po Valley. He emphasizes 
the need for versatility and judg- 
ment in his job. 

"It takes time to get decisions 
from the States, no matter how 
good the communications/' says 
Mr. Cr art land, "so we go ahead our- 
selves on just about everything ex- 
cept major financial matters. We 
have to refer them back home." 

By "just about everything," Mr. 
Gartland means "just about every- 
thing." Indicating that American 
executives in other U. S. subsid- 
iaries have similar troubles, Mr. 
Gartland finds it difficult to get his 
Italian aides to make final decisions 
on problems so he has to decide. 

These managerial decisions can 
range from sales to plant construc- 
tion alternatives, a spread that 
seems to cover Mr. Gartland s busi- 
ness background. Now 46 years 
old, he started work before World 
War II as a machinist apprentice 
with Illinois Central Railroad in 
Chicago. He joined Trior in 1950 
as a service engineer, moved into 
sales, became an administrator of a 
branch, then regional sales man- 



ager, and moved to Turin four 
years ago as managing director of 
FIAP, as the subsidiary is named. 
He has been back in the U, S. only 
once in those four years < though 
company officials have visited him I 
by way of evidence that decision- 
making resides in Turin instead of 
the borne office. 

Oceans, of course, are practically 
no impediment to corporate busi- 
ness in these days of rapid commu- 
nications and transportation. Mr. 
Dunleavy travels to New York 
monthly for staff sessions with 
Harold Geneen, president of the 
parent International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp., and other offi- 
cials. 

Mr. Geneen also visits Brussels 
monthly. The Brussels-based Mr. 
Dunleavy may also fly to Latin 
America or the Far East for busi- 
ness conferences as well as being 
on the go regularly anions the 
headquarters of subsidiaries. 

He's at his desk most Saturdays. 

"Tim lives his regular life," says 
a company colleague. "I don't 
know anything especially unusual 
about it. This is what the company 
expects its people overseas to do. 
It doesn't want them to have to do 
anything artificial/* 

Grind as well as glamour 

Not only in ITT but in practii 
ly all other U. S, companies, the 
artificial life of executives abroad 
lias ended, if it ever really existed. 

"The old China days of three 
coolies for every businessman have 
changed," says James D, Farley, a 
robust vice president of First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 
' The competition is tougher in all 
countries. Everyone wants to make 
a buck, too. You have to get up in 
the morning the same time you do 
in the U. The only difference 
between working in Buenos Aires 
and here is the additional respnnsi 
bility of social life there. You are 
expected to take part in more com- 
munity activities as part of your 
business life. 

"You can't duck social engage- 
ments. Even your family is ex- 
posed to this effort" 

"I call it laying my liver on the 
cocktail table/' says one business- 
man of social obligations. 

Often overlooked in the glamour 
of overseas travel are the mundane 
problems of daily living in many 
nations abroad. It's not really a 
question of survival, although that 
can lie a major factor in parts of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America 
where medical and sanitary f ,rih 
ties are only gradually coming up 




Iceland isn't all ice to Pan American's Harry Girdler. It is also 
the source of travel income which boosts U. S. dollars from abroad. 
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7*5 Chevrolet Bel Air 4-Door Sedan 



Look what happened when our smart resale-minded 
designers and engineers got together. 

'65 CHEVROLET 



With all the potentially high resale features this car has, you'd think 

it was the master creation of some profit-minded fleet man. For instance . . P 



A profit-rninded fleet man would want 
his fleet to look this good. 

He would want wide door openings, 
three more inches of shoulder room, 
more foot room, door-to^door carpet- 
ing, an extremely functional instru- 
ment panel, long-lasting fabrics, 
foam-cushioned front seats to reduce 
driver fatigue, and color-keyed front 
seat belts. Which Chevrolet has. 

He would want a tough new perim- 
eter frame, new Full Coil suspension 



and wider wheel tread for a more 
stable ride. Which Chevrolet has. 

He would want fully bonded self- 
ad justing brakes, a Delcotron gener- 
ator, flush-and-dry rocker panels, a 
fully aluminized muffler and inner 
fenders to protect and help prevent 
rusting of the outer fenders. Which 
Chevrolet has. 

Most of all, he would want a car 
with Chevrolet's resale record year 
after year— of being worth more at 



trade-in time than the next two lead- 
ing makes of fleet cars. 

Build a profit- minded Chevrolet 
fleet today. 

Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan, 
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Banks 
where you can't 
bank 



You yourself can't do business with 
Federal Home Loan Banks, but every- 
one benefits directly or indirectly from 
their operations. In 1932, Congress au- 
thorized the establishment of 12 re- 
gional Federal Home Loan Banks. These 
Banks serve more than 4,900 savings 
and loan associations. 

The Federal Home Loan Banks pro- 
vide a reservoir of credit available to 
member savings and loan associations 
for greater liquidity and for mortgage 
lending. The capital, provided by their 
member institutions, amounts to more 
than $1,000,000,000, and other funds 
are obtained from the general money 
markets. 

These 12 regional Federal Home 
Loan Banks operate under the supervi- 
sion of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, a three-man bi-partisan Board 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. These banks are 
self-supporting and no taxpayers' funds 
are involved. 

Year after year, these banks provide 
a dependable source of additional 
funds for their members— more than 
$30,000,000,000 since 1932. In this 
way, they serve the 36,000,000 people 
who save and the 9,000,000 families 
who finance their homes through the 
Insured Savings and Loan Associations 
throughout America. 



INSURED 



«l%V up tb iM 

Savings and Loan 
Associations 
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continued 

to Twentieth Century standards. 
Nor is it loneliness and unfamiliar 
surroundings of faraway places, 
although these, too, often cause un- 
happiness among families unpre- 
pared or unwilling to adjust to 
different living conditions. 

Rather, there are harassments. 
Telephones often don't work when 
you want them to. Doctors often 
aren't up to American standards. 
Foreign schools can sive a unique 
and broadening education to young- 
sters but teen-agers preparing for 
an American university often have to 
attend expensive international high 
schools or be separated from their 
parents by attending school back 
in the U. S. Household electrical 
appliances usually cost much more 
to buy and run than they do here. 

For all of this, life isn't un- 
pleasant for most U. S f business- 
men living abroad. Companies usu- 
ally want them to live comfortably. 

"Sure the guy lives a lot better 
than the local people," says Arrow's 
Mr. Schwerdtfeger. "But he wants 
to live as well as he would at home. 

"Our philosophy is that we're 
asking a man to represent us in a 
market. And for that we will offer 
him a premium plus a cost-of-living 
differential so it will be attractive 
for him to resettle his family in 
this new area. Depending on the 
area, it may be essential that we 
provide housing or facilities so he 
doesn't endanger his health or chil- 
dren's education. Certain condi* 
tions may require prestige items 
such as a car, an entertainment al- 
lowance or club privileges." 

Larger companies usually have 
an elaborate formula for compen- 
sating employees for higher costs 
of living or other disadvantages. 
First National City Bank, for in- 
stance, provides a 15 per cent "cul- 
tural factor" addition to salaries for 
employees stationed in Monrovia, 
Liberia, because of its out-of-the- 
way location, "If there's nothing 
to do at night, they can sit home 
and count their money," quips one 
bank official. 

Money istr*t everything 

Attempting to take some myths 
out of living abroad, the Council 
of American Chambers of Com- 
merce in Europe emphasizes some 
of Americans* problems. 

"It is certainly true," says the 
American Chamber of Commerce 
in France, "that from the point of 
view of the American businessman 



abroad himself, life in Europe of- 
fers a type of satisfaction not usu- 
ally attained at home. But this is 
not notably a financial satisfaction 
—rather he is enticed by the chal- 
lenges of an entirely new market 
environment and the opportunities 
for an enterprising mind confronted 
with an entirely different complex 
of economic problems. 

**In the world of financial reality, 
the American businessman sta- 
tioned abroad soon realizes that the 
romance of old-world culture cloaks 
the practical problems of coping 
with old-world-style conveniences. 
. . . Hardships may be classified 
into three general categories; 1, dif- 
ficulties in maintaining a standard 
of living comparable to U. S. levels, 
while trying to maintain simulta- 
neously a cost of living not totally 
out of proportion to U. S. levels; 
2, difficulties in maintaining a satis- 
factory career position, with normal 
opportunities for advancement and 
development of managerial capaci- 
ties; 3, difficulties in the attainment 
of personal financial rewards, as in 
the initiation and development of 
personal business ventures/' 

For a feel of some aspects of life 
abroad, take a quick look at two 
representative Americans a hemi- 
sphere apart: David Sheehan of 
Chase Manhattan in Thailand and 
Harry Girdler of Pan American in 
Iceland. 

Mr. Sheehan, newly transferred 
from Paris, is second in command 
of his bank's Bangkok branch. He 
is moving into a pleasant apartment 
in a five-year-old building owned 
by Thailand's ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. Living space seems 
adequate for a bachelor— three bed- 
rooms, two baths, living room, din- 
ing room and veranda. 

His predecessor, Donald B. Mah- 
ler, and his wife employed a cook 
and an amah— an all-purpose maid, 
housekeeper and general helper in 
the Orient -to run the house. "It's 
impossible to exist without a maid/ 1 
says Mr. Mahler. "There are no 
electrical appliances to help with 
the housework and shopping can be 
a problem." Both Mr. Sheehan and 
his chief in Bangkok have cars and 
drivers. 

If Mr. Sheehan is like most 
Americans living abroad, he will 
start making friends right away. 
"People move around faster out 
there than in the U. S. f " points out 
Mr. Mahler. "Chances are, one or 
the other of you will move some- 
where else within three years. You 
go looking for friends." 

As assistant manager, Mr. Shee- 
han will have authority to make 
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that's why I always specify Greyhound Package Express F 



When you want something in a hurry (as you so 
often do) . . . specify Greyhound Package Express, 
Your shipments go anywhere Greyhound goes . . .on 
regular Greyhound buses. . .via fast, frequent 
Greyhound schedules. This means you can ship to 
thousands of communities not reached by any other 
form of public transportation. It means you can ship 
anytime-twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, 



week-ends and holidays. And it means your shipments 
get there faster, because they get moving sooner! Save 
time! Save money! Save trouble, too! Ship COD., 
Collect, Prepaid or open a Greyhound Package 
Express Charge Account. 

For information on service, rates and routes, call 
Greyhound or write today: Greyhound Package Ex* 
press, Dept. J-C, 140 S. Dearborn Sr., Chicago 3, III. 




Save hours and minutes! Save dollars and cants! 

For Example & us * s Running Time 20 Lbs. 30 Lbs. 40 Lbs. 8 



NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


20 


5 Hrs. 0 Min 


$2.00 


$2.35 


$2.60 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SACRAMENTO 


39 


1 Hr. 40 Min 


1.15 


1.35 


1.50 


NEW ORLEANS 
MOBILE 


14 


3 Hrs. 50 Min 


1.85 ' 


2.10 


2.45 


DALLAS 
SAN ANTONIO 


10 


7 Hrs. 15 Mm 


1.90 


2.15 


2.45 



"Other low rates up to 100 lbs. 



On© of a series of messages depicting another growing service of The Greyhound Corporation. 



You 

don't 

have 

to be 

rich to 

GYFWISDA 




It means "Get Your Feet Wet 
in Source Data Automation!" 

Get into paperwork automation the easy 
way* With the high-speed automated 
typing system that's revolutionizing 
small business profitability . . * the low- 
cost SCM TYPETR0N1C 7816 data 
computing system. 

Solves paperwork problems by capital- 
izing on the fact that it always takes one 
girl and one typewriter to produce a 
necessary business document — state- 
ment, check, purchase order, or what 
have you. 

At that point, the 7816 not only pro- 
duces that piece of paper, and as many 
n-|»r;titive copies as you need. It also 
gives you "something for nothing . . ." 
such as information for inventory con- 
trol, sales analysis and accounts rcn 'w - 
able. This "something jor nothing" 
concept is the key to small business 
automation* 

Not only do you pet this data as a 100% 
by-product of the initial typing , . . but 
you get it error-free, at electronic speeds. 
To start profiting from source data 
automation painlessly and at low cost 
i . . investigate SCM TYPETRONIC 
SYSTEMS. 

For further information, write: 
SCM Corporation; 410 Park Avenue, 
New York. New York 10022: Dept. NB35 




DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 

SCM TYPfHHWC* 7*1^0*™ COMPUTING SCTCJ* 

scm rYrrrrt0*fC*2ai* T,, *AUT0MAr£0 typing system 




THE KtT TO HULL •gtlHCSS AUTOMATA* 
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OVERSEAS 

continued 

loans up to a certain level. The 
bank's manager has wider authority 
without having to seek New York's 
approval. 

The bank does much of its busi- 
ness financing the Thai rice crop. 
So Mr. Sheehan will have to learn 
fast the intricacies of this Oriental 
trading pattern. He'll also help re- 
port on Thai economic and political 
doings to New York and serve 
American and other companies that 
are clients of Chase Manhattan, 
"We have real local competition/* 
says Mr. Mahler. "You have to 
keep on your toes. In Thailand, 
nobody borrows money for less than 
10 per cent. If Chase Manhattan 
can turn it over for a customer in 
three days instead of seven, we get 
the business." 

At the other end of the world 
are Mr. Girdler, PAA's director for 
Iceland, his ex-stewardess wife 
Nancy and five-year-old daughter 
Susan. They live in a house rented 
for them by Pan American in Kef- 
lavik, next door to the U. S. Navy's 
Iceland headquarters. The base's 
air field also serves as the inter- 
national airport for civilian travel. 

Their house is somewhat special: 
It has one of the few fireplaces 
around because Iceland has few 
trees to provide wood. But when 
the family moved in last April, Mr. 
Girdler had to install a new hot 
water system for the house. 

Like a surprisingly large num- 
ber of businessmen abroad, Mr. 
Girdler caters largely to U. S. 
troops. His main task is selling air 
tickets to the U. S. and back to 
servicemen on leave and their de- 
pendents. Much of the family's life, 
therefore, revolves around the base. 
He has officers* club privileges, 
often conducts business lunches 
there and uses the club for occa- 
sional entertaining in the evening. 

But his work extends into the 
life of the nation, too. Mr Girdler 
oversees the sales activities of an 
Icelandic trading firm which is the 
airline's general sales agent in the 
country. This means he has to keep 
an eye on t r u - - ::' M.i n 11 1 in sales 
annually, counting both civilian and 
military passengers. It also makes 
him somewhat of a booster of Ice- 
land to other Americans, thus pleas- 
ing Icelanders who might be cus- 
tomers of his company some day. 

It's what and whom you know 

"To really know your way around 
in a country -learn the laws, learn 



whom to see- takes six months to 
a year," emphasizes Mr, Girdler. 
"It takes the company a terrific 
amount of money to train a man/' 
Thus, like various other firms, PAA 
moves its men only infrequently. 
Iceland is considered a hardship 
post, so Mr. Girdler has the option 
to leave after three years. But Pan 
Am assigns men to other posts for 
in indefinite stay. 

Mr. Gartland for Thor and Mr. 
Dunleavy for ITT operate under 
much the same tenure arrange- 
ments. 

Unlike their American -based 
counterparts, U. S. businessmen 
abroad get caught up much more 
in what might be called diplomacy 
and relations with governments. To 
a foreigner, an American business- 
man is expected to explain and de- 
fend nearly everything the U. S, 
government does. Beyond that, 
however, the American businessman 
is considered the pipeline of infor- 
mation about business and political 
conditions in the most powerful na- 
tion on earth by many of his ac- 
quaintances in local governments. 

"When you see the head of the 
central bank where you are lo- 
cated," says one banker in describ- 
ing relationships with governments, 
"he's talking to you first as though 
you are a local banker. But he's 
also seeking knowledge on how to 
finance his country. He wants in- 
formation on whether the New 
York market is right for him to 
swing a loan for his government." 

That indigenous image 

Most American companies oper- 
ating abroad today try to work into 
managerial positions more nationals 
of the host country. The policy 
makes sense for several reasons. 
Locally born aides can help the 
company avoid labor and other 
policy decisions that might go 
against common usage; they enable 
the company to use its experienced 
Americans on other complicated 
projects, and, quite bluntly, the 
companies want local managers in 
order to make the company appear 
to be a domestic firm. 

Ford Motor Co.'s American offi- 
cials at the company's sprawling 
plant along the Rhine at Cologne, 
Germany, for example, have had 
a long-standing policy of keeping 
their names out of newspapers. 
General Motors' Opel subsidiary in 
the same country makes a big thing 
of Opel's origins as German-born 
and bred. Visit headquarters of 
such companies as National Cash 
Register Co. and International 
Business Machines Corp. around 
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Been sued for five million lately? 

(SAVE THIS AD. YOU MAY NEED IT TOMORROW IF YOU DONT TODAY.) 




The St Paul u Top Brass" Policy is for the very rich. It is also for 
people who, by profession or by position in the community, are 
vulnerable to heavy liability judgments. Not every company offers 
this kind of policy, and few go so high or cover so broadly. 

It can increase liability protection 
up to $5,000,000. (We also have the 
economy model that only goes to a million.) 
Broadens protection. Coverage is almost unlimited. 
Covers even oral contracts. Even implied contracts, 

u Who needs this Policy? You do!" That's what our brochure about 
it says. (Of course we have to make sure the brochure doesn't fall 
into the wrong hands* A palpable disaster!) 

Also, the brochure is printed on what appears to be solid mahogany. 
The thought of wasting one of these brochures makes our thrifty 
souls twitch. (It's our thrift which has kept us so solvent these 112 
years.) So only if you feel you really deserve our "Top Brass" bro- 
chure . . . write for one. 

This policy costs a bundle, by the way. Owning one is a subtle status 
symbol. It's nice to be able to say casually that you have it. 

And it's cheaper than a yacht. 



Is your take - home pay /ess than 
stOO.000 a year? Don't grieve; 
you can stilf do bustness with us. 
We write ail kinds of property, 
casualty, and fife. We've been 
called the World's Quietest 
Insurance Company but our agents 
and brokers are downright eloquent. 
Cat! one. See the Yellow Pages, 

THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 




S*fvu*Q you utound /A* world wound tfte c/oc> 

St Paul Fire and Manna Insurance Company 
St Paut Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Life Insurance Company 
St, Paul, Minnesota 55102 



THE 
SUM 




OF 

ITS 

PARTS 



Remember the tale about the blind men trying to 
describe an elephant by touch? Each could accu- 
rately describe a part of the beast, but none could 
describe the entire antmaL 

That's usually the way it is trying to describe a 
Chamber of Commerce, Each person has certain 
impressions of individual Chamber activities, but 
the diversity and wide range of Chamber programs 
often make it difficult to get a truly complete picture. 

April 4-10 has been designated National Cham- 
ber of Commerce Week to give Americans a better 
understanding of the role played by their Chambers 
— the history of the Chamber of Commerce move* 
ment, the motivating forces behind it. the recent 
accomplishments, the plans and programs under- 
way for a prosperous tomorrow. 

Take advantage of this opportunity to know more 
about your Chamber, its work and its people. You'll 
find it a rewarding experience. 
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PETE PROGRESS 

SoeaHing for the local chamber of commerce in your community 



OVERSEAS 

continued 

the world #nd you will probably 
never see an American. 

"Many companies send a man 
abroad with the understanding he 
is to train his successor from the 
country where the plant is located," 
points out George Peck of Canny, 
Bowen, Howard, Peck & Associates. 

One firm wi£h wide experience in 
operating in a ticklish political cli- 
mate is Creole Petroleum Corp., the 
Venezuela producing subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 
Creole's executives from President 
H. A. Jarvis on down— with the ex- 
ception of one di rector —Jive and 
work in Caracas. 

"Part of the assignment of all 
our Americans is to train nationals 
to take over their jobs," says D. E. 
Stines, a Creole director. "We try 
to be as self-effacing as possible so 
it doesn't look as though we Ye try- 
ing to dominate the country. You 
try to show that you recognize you 
are an intruder in somebody else's 
country." 

Even with such efforts, American 
firms quite evidently still have some 
hurdles to cross. Many of these 
problems stem from trying— or be- 
ing suspected of trying-to apply 
American management methods in- 
discreetly. 

Criticism runs like this example 
voiced recently in the influential 
and worldly wise newspaper, Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung of West 
Germany: 

"Most of the difficulties [of 
American firms with personnel prob- 
lems among German employees] 
can almost always be avoided if the 
historically proved rules of com- 
pany management in the country 
concerned are observed. Before 
anything else the principle that the 
first man must by all means be an 
American must be abandoned. That 
principle has all the more fatal ef- 
fect if tied up with the institution 
of the 'second-in-command* beinp 
recruited from the German per- 
sonnel. 

"This second man— he frequently 
is the third or sixth or even tenth 
is supposed to serve as a spokes- 
man, but. owing to lack of authority 
he cannot command discipline. In 
addition to this a good man will in 
the long run not be content to re- 
main in a position on a secondary 
leveL 

"All this does not mean, however, 
that the first man must never be an 
American. The decisive criterion 
for this man is in everv ease his 
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Irene's a real worker. 
Covers about 54,000 miles a year. 
Sometimes works 24 hours a day • • • 

for about $1.51 an hour. 
Pull her weight? 

You bet . . • about 3 times that much. 
We had thought of giving her a gold watch, 

but time doesn't mean much to her. 
What do you do with a gal like this? 
Hire her. 

Dodge toughness doesn't cost any more. 
Why settle lor less? 




MA r Eft -BLACK STAR 




Ted Koton use* Congolese dances and French-made films to setl 
shirts (ram Arctic to Africa; his travels top 100,000 miles a year. 



ability in acting as a 'German* boss. 
The pnx>f of these propositions is 
furnished by many American com- 
panies that have been successful in 
the European market, that have 
altered their principles and that 
also credit a 'foreigner with leader- 
ship qualities. It also must not be 
denied that subsidiaries of Amer- 
ican companies in Europe have 
given valuable impulses to all fields 
of company management. " 

It's one thing to meet this criti- 
cism by hiring top-grade executives 
in a developed nation such as Ger- 
many, Japan or Britain, But it's 
quite another to recruit these men 
in underdeveloped nations where 
skills are scarce. In some instances, 
hard-pressed American executives 
wind up hiring whatever local ap- 
plicant can speak English best, re- 
gardless of his conspicuous lack of 
any other qualifications. 

Recruitment and replacement 

"Recruiting a Ideal staff is getting 
more and more complicated as Ar- 
gentine business is getting more 
sophisticated and competitive," says 
First National City Bank's James 
Farley, as he unpacks at home 
after 14 years with the bank's 
branch in Buenos Aires. "I spent 
considerable time going out to local 
universities and prep schools and 
trying to talk graduates into joining 
the bank. I feel that obtaining a 
top local staff is the key to our 
future abroad." 

By such recruiting, American 
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businessmen abroad help to spur 
the economy of the nation in which 
they live by improving the skills of 
the work force. Through a long- 
range policy of upgrading local 
workers, American employees of 
Creole Petroleum are gradually 
reducing their own ranks in Vcne- 
zuela. The company employs un- 
der 600 North Americans in Vene- 
zuela today, down from some 1,300 
in 1958. 

Yet for all the emphasis on for- 
eign employees, many American 
managers abroad and in company 
headquarters here find they must 
rely on Americans to do certain 
jobs. 

International Telephone & Tele- 
graph relies on American executives 
abroad only when it has to. But 
when it has to have an American, 
no one else will do, officials say. In 
Europe, ITT's many operating sub- 
sidiaries act like domestic corpora- 
tions. Foreigners run all day-to-day 
operations and fill virtually every 
managerial slot, 

But, Tim Dunleavy, a golf-loving 
American, bosses the network of 
European, Middle Eastern and Afri- 
can subsidiaries employing 127,000 
persons, from Brussels. 

Importance of being American 

The thinking in ITT's headquar- 
ters on New York's Park Avenue 
goes like this: 

Americans have no ax to grind 
when it comes to national loyalties 
among European subsidiaries. We 



like to promote from within the 
corporation- But it might he diffi- 
cult for a German subsidiary to ac- 
cept an Italian as top man in Brus- 
sels. Or a Frenchman at the top 
might be accused of favoring a 
French subsidiary. An American is 
accepted as an outsider who has 
direct access fo top management in 
New York. 

Furthermore, Americans are 
known to have pioneered advanced 
management methods and are lis- 
tened to for that reason. 

Mr. Dunleavy has a degree of 
autonomy in Europe comparable to 
that of other group executives based 
in New York. Company officials 
maintain he sutlers no lack of au- 
thority or top-level attention simply 
because his headquarters is an 
ocean away from the seat of power, 
a complaint sometimes voiced in 
firms with less extensive overseas 

operations. 

When acquisition- minded ITT 
considers buying a company in Eu- 
rope, for example, Mr. Dunleavy 
will scout the firm involved and 
submit recommendations to New 
York. If company headquarters 
says go ahead, he will head negotia- 
tions with the aid of specialists from 
the home office. Once ITT buys the 
company, Mr. Dunleavy will have 
full charge of running it through its 
own officers. 

Thus, companies put growing re- 
liance on the judgment of their men 
abroad. 

Mr. Schwerdtfeger of Arrow em- 
phasizes this point. 

"We often buy special shirtings 
solely on Ted Koton's advice when 
he sees a special market opening, 
cut and make up several thousand 
dozens and sell them without a 
dime loss," he says. 

With the need for such abilities 
as independent judgment, diplo- 
macy, consideration of foreign feel- 
ings and a certain physical hardi- 
ness, what do companies look for in 
a man headed for overseas assign- 
ment? 

"Ability at his job is the sine 
qua non abroad, as it is here," de- 
clares Dr, Francis J. McCabe, chief 
of executive personnel for ITT. 
' After that we look for people who 
can adjust to different mores and 
live with local habits. We don't ex- 
pect everyone to know the language 
when we send them. But Euro- 
peans, especially, like to see you 
trying to learn, 

"In general, we look for people 
with sensitivity to their surround- 
ings. If they don't have that, they'll 
never be able to use all their abili- 
ties." END 
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SEND FOR FREE FACTS ON 

FASTEST KNOWN WAY 

TO MAKE UP TO 

300 DRY COPIES 41 
FOR LESS THAN 
MA COPY 



WITH NO STENCILS. PLATES OR INK! 



• 120 copies a minute! 
m Duplicates anything you can type, 

draw, write or trace! 

• 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 colors in ONE operation! 

• Use ANY weight paper- even card stock! 



When you want copies, you want them fasti Sales bulletins 
accounting reports, orders, invoices, listings, manuals.,, 
all the important paper work that must get done 
right now. Q That's where a Ditto Duplicator can hefp 
you. Makes 120 dry copies a minute on anything from 
3'x5' cards to 14M8' paper. □ Color? Sure. Up 
to five, in one operation, with no 
register problems. □ Fully automatic. 
Sturdy. Quiet □ Always ready for 
instant use! And, most important, 
anyone can operate a Ditto Duplicator 
It's as easy as pushing a button! 





Ditto 



® 



BRAND 



6800 McCormick Rd., Chicago, Illinois 60645 
{In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd.; 45 /utltnd Rd., Toronto L8, Ontario) 



A DIVISION OF BELL & HOWELL BUSINESS EQUIPMENT GROUP 



« MICRO-DATA DIVISION 
• DITTO, INCORPORATED 



* MICRO PHOTO DIVISION 

Microfilming S«rvk«4 

• PHILLIPSBURC DIVISION 
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• BAUM FOLDER DIVISION 

Folding M*tftin*« 

• ROCHESTER FILM DIVISION 
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Congress and business: 
Senators Mansfield and 
Dirksen debate outlook 



Exclusive Nations 
with congressional 

What does Congress have in mind for business? 

If anybody knows, it's Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield and Senate Minority Leader Everett 
McKinley Dirksen. 

To give you an inside, authoritative look at the gen- 
eral mood and specific plans of Congress, Nation's 
Business set up a conversation with the Senate 
leaders in the Capitol building. 

Conducting the discussion was a distinguished busi- 
nessman-educator, J. Whitney Bunting, dean of the 
College of Business Administration and Graduate 
School of Business, University of Georgia. Dean 
Bunting is a former General Electric Co. executive, 
ex-president of Oglethorpe University and author of 
several books. 

Dean Bunting: Gentlemen, we have in mind a discus- 
sion of the relationship of business to legislation for 
the coming year. 

Most of us believe that the fate of business, whether 
it be success or failure, is related closely to govern- 
mental activity in a society such as ours, 

A great many governmental actions promote con- 
fidence in the future. Some create doubt. 

From my point of view, we're in the process of edu- 
cating young men and women for professional life in 
business, and we must know the answers because we 
are training for a climate rather than for technique. 

The present congressional session may be one of 
the most productive in history from the point of view 
of legislation related to business interests. 



ith business school dean as moderator, the Senate 
leaders predict the chances [or legislation that would 
effect your business: tax cuts, new laws to hike wage 
costs and "temporary" programs which never do end. 



Business discussion 
leaders on new laws 



For Nation's Business readers, we want your 
views on these issues. 

I d like to address this to Senator Mansfield: What 
are the most important legislative proposals affecting 
business this year? 

Senator Mansfield: Well, as I see it, it would be first 
the reduction in excise taxes which the President has 
advocated in effect, a promise to the American peo- 
ple. It will be somewhere in the vicinity of $1,5 to 
$2 billion. 

The other point 1 wish to emphasize is that the sec- 
ond part of the income tax reduction which was 
passed by the Congress last year goes into effect this 
year. That will benefit business. 

So I would say that collectively this factor plus the 
reduction in excise taxes will put money into the 
mainstream and thereby keep businesses going. 

Dean Bunting: Senator Dirksen. would you comment 
from your point of view? 

Senator Dirksen: 1 will amplify the first part of Sena- 
tor Mansfield's answer and put the emphasis on very 
substantial modification or complete repeal of the ex- 
cise taxes in the retail categories. 

We had the Senate Finance Committee approve 
that last year and then it was offered on the Senate 
floor and defeated by three votes. There is roughly 
four or five hundred million dollars involved. 

But probably the most impelling reason for modi- 
fication of the tax is the administrative burden that it 
puts on small business. They have to file their re- 
turns and aJso send their money to the Treasury after 
they collect the tax They cover furs and costume 
and other jewelry, toilet preparations and luggage, 
including ladies* handbags. 

Now. if you repeal those 1 in their entirety, you 
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leave that much purchasing power in the hands of the 
people. Four or five hundred million is certainly not 
hay— and particularly so as it relates to small busi- 
ness, because they would be real beneficiaries also. 

One other thing. 1 hope that somewhere along the 
line we could secure some modification of our anti- 
trust acts. There are so many conflicts between the 
Clayton Act, the Robinson-Patman Act, the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and the Sherman Act that 
sooner or later modifications are going to have to be 
made. 

We have had it before the Antitrust Subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee for a good many 
years. Nothing was done. When Herb Browne) 1 was 
the attorney general, as I recall, he assembled 55 col- 
lege professors learned in the law to take a good look 
at that whole picture. It was an abortive effort and 
nothing ever came of it. 

But it seems to me that where you have harass- 
ment of business that ought to be lifted there ought 
to be a good look-see. Because some of these laws are 
quite archaic, and there ought to be modifications in 
the antitrust law structure. 

Dean Bunting: Well, through both of your answers I 
think you have set the stage. 

Several business and economic commentators have 
noted recently that there has been an improved re- 
lationship between the federal government and busi- 
ness. This has been based upon an apparently genu- 
ine desire on the part of both government and business 
to work closely together and to understand each other 
and recognize that both are making tremendous con- 
tributions to our society today. 

Is this a true Mppraisal, Senator Mansfield, of the 
future relationship of government and business? 

Senator Mansfield: Yes, I would say so. It ap- 
pears to me that President Johnson has gone out of 
his way to assure businessmen that he is friendly 
toward them and would like to do what he can to as- 
sist them. He has indicated a great interest in the 
welfare of private enterprise. And the fact that he was 
able to get through- and he played a large part in it. 
as my distinguished colleague, the Minority Leader, 
will admit, I'm sure—the tax bill last year, lowering 



both private and corporate taxes, will be of great 
benefit to the nation as a whole. 

I think businessmen feel that President Johnson 
is friendly toward them, and I think that the Presi- 
dent s efforts in their direction are proof of the validity 
of their belief. 

Dean Bunting: Thank you, senator. 

Sometimes we say that one of the most important 
phases of our economy is the psychological impact 
from boosting business thinking, and I would imagine 
that this is one of the things that you foresee in the 
future, Senator Dirksen. 

Senator Dirksen: Yes. 

I hope that you won't forget also another field 
where some assurances have got to be given to busi- 
ness. That is with respect to the legislation now be- 
ing requested by the labor organizations. 

You have there the repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which would deny to the states the 
right to legislate in the field of right- to- work and 
kindred legislation. 

In addition, you have the minimum wage and the 
proposal to send it to $2 an hour. That would have 
a tremendous impact on small business-like restau- 
rants and laundries and service companies of that 
type. 

Then, in addition, you have other legislation that is 
proposed, such as the 35-hour week. Obviously t if 
you were going to have a 35-hour week with pay re- 
maining at present levels for a 40-hour week, you 
can see the burden that would be placed upon business. 

It's a matter that is going to get a good mulling 
over before any action is taken. 

Now, there's one- 
Senator Mansfield: Everett, before you go any further 



Republican Leader Everett Dirksen emphasizes the 
need for changing or repealing retail excise taxes. 
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on that, to the best of my knowledge the Administra- 
tion has not advocated a 35-hour week. 

Senator Dirksen: No, it hasn't. 

Senator Mansfield: Nor have they advocated a S2 
minimum wage. What is done in those fields will be 
done by individual members of the Congress on their 
own responsibility. 

Senator Dirksen: That's quite true. I think that 
ought to be noted here very emphatically. 

The President, in his State of the Union Message, 
did, however, say that he was going to recommend 
repeal of section 14(b) — 

Senator Mansfield: That's correct. 

Senator Dirksen:-of the Taft-Hartley Act 

Dean Bunting: May I ask this: Is there a consider- 
able amount of pressure being felt at the present time 
in favor of a 35-hour week? In other words, docs this 
seem to be a generally desirable thing from the point 
of view of certain groups of our society? 

Senator Dirksen: Its sporadic, and it isn't general 
at all. I don't believe that we have felt any real pres- 
sure on that item so far as I know* 

Senator Mansfield: No. I would agree. 

Senator Dirksen: It has been taken up in the vari- 
ous conventions of the state labor organizations, but 
even there you will find some hesitancy about it and 
even some opposition. 

I believe when the Illinois Federation of Labor met 
last fall you even had some, as I recall, who in that 
convention opposed the idea. 



Dean J. Whitney Bunting, of University of Georgia, 
asks senators their views on government spending. 



Consequently, you can get every shade of opinion. 

I think one other thing ought to be mentioned— the 
so-called Darlington Mills case. It springs from the 
fact that they had a labor dispute and then went out 
of business. The Labor Board and one echelon of the 
federal courts took the position that they couldn't go 
out of business. Another federal court took an oppo- 
site view. 

That is being ventilated in the Supreme Court, and 
it will be rather interesting to sec what the High 
* 'ourt decision is, because it will have a tremendous 
impact on business. 

Just imagine what it would do to stockholders, who 
are going to buy stock in a company which might be 
highly speculative, to say, "Well, if something hap- 
pens you can't even go out of business, sell your 
assets, make a distribution to the people who own the 
company'*— and that's the stockholders. 

That is of far-reaching importance. And if that 
happens, I anticipate the Congress would move on its 
own in that field in order to see what could be done. 

Dean Bunting: Well, this would certainly look like 
an area in which Congress should step in and perhaps 
consider the case from the point of view of business 
protection. 

Senator Mansfield, ijefore we leave (his labor topic, 
would you hazard a guess as to the success of efforts 
to repeal 14(b)? 

Senator Mansfield: That would be very difficult to 
hazard at this time. The President, as Senator Dirk- 
sen has indicated, did mention the repeal of 14<b) in 
his State of the Union Message. My guess is that it 
would be given consideration perhaps later this year. 
Whether or not it will be passed is open to question. 

Dean Bunting: One of the most widely discussed 
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programs of the President is the de- 
pressed area legislation. What are 
your views, Senator Mansfield? Do 
you consider it to be a temporary 
program? Or will it be a basic part 
of government from this point on? 

Senator Mansfield: Well, there 
are very few "temporary" plans put 
out by the government. Usually 
when a proposal is enacted into 
law, it assumes at least a semi- 
permanent status. 

It appears to me that the ex- 
panded program against poverty 
will be passed in both the House 
and Senate by substantial votes, 
that we will develop, very likely, a 
regional concept patterned after 
I he Appalachian area bill. 

It appears to me also that what is 
happening is a concentration of 
federal benefits in the heavily popu- 
lated urban areas rather than in 
the rural areas. I suppose that is 
something we should expect, be- 
cause in excess of 70 per cent of our 
population lives in the urban parts 
of our country and that percentage 
is increasing with each passing day. 

So I would say that the program 
will become permanent arid will be- 
come a part of the Administration's 
proposals to the Congress in the 
years to come. 

Dean Bunting: Do you feel the 
same way, Senator Dirksen? 

Senator Dirksen: Well, to capsu- 
lize the general objective, there has 
to he a willingness to work, coupled 
with the availability of jobs com- 
pensated at factors that would 
raise people above the so-called 
poverty level of under $3,000 a 
year. 

Now, having that in mind, a 
jx>verty program, or an antipoverty 
program, has to be articulated in 
terms of projects. And the question 
is: Are they going to be durable? 
Are they going to be useful? Are 
these proportioned so that you will 
create permanent jobs? 

Now, I felt with respect to the so- 
called Appalachia program that 
there was an undue emphasis on 
the building of highways, in view of 
the highway program that is being 
carried on all over the country. 

As I see it, you have to make 
jobs in these areas that are tied in 
with the natural resources of the 
states. That would be coal, for in- 
stance, in West Virginia. It would 
be timber in another state. 

Can you induce industries to 
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t onic in there to utilize those re- 
sources and sponge up available 
manpower at well compensated 
rates in order to get over the hump? 
That's the real nub of the problem 
as I see it. 

Senator Mansfield: Well I think, 
Everett, it ought to be pointed out, 
too, that already there are very 
strong indications that there may 
well be other regions considered by 
the Congress in the setting up of 
programs somewhat similar to those 
which will be put into effect in Ap- 
pal achi a. 

Senator Dirksen: I agree. As a 
matter of fact, the southern end of 
Illinois would be a case in point, 
some areas in Missouri and areas in 
Kentucky. 

So you might have that same 
principle applied to other regions 
in the country. 

Dean Bunting: In recent years one 
conflict of interest betwee n govern- 
ment and business, if we may lock 
at that for a moment, has been the 
matter of price control. To many 
Americans the issue of price con- 
trol is at variance with our com- 
petitive economic system. 

Do you believe that federal inter- 
vention in business pricing is now 
a definite role, or will the nation re- 
turn to free pricing by business 
firms in the future? 

Senator Mansfield: No, I do not 

believe that is a function of the 
federal government except in the 
most extreme of circumstances, as, 
say, during the case of a major con- 
flict in which we happen to be 
engaged. 

But I do think that business as a 
whole has a responsibility and that 
it shouldn't be a case of profits at 
the expense* of all else, but reason- 
able profits, reasonable wages, rea- 
sonable employment to the people 
in the industry, 

If I remember correctly, reading 
the business pages in this country 
over the past year, a good many of 
them, if not most of them, have re- 
ceived profits of record proportions. 

I would not like to see the in- 
crease in steel and other commodi- 
ties go so high that they would tend 
toward creating an inflationary 
process as far as prices are con- 
cerned to the average man in the 
street or a deflationary process as 
f;ir as the value of the dollar is 
concerned. 

I would hope that business would 



exercise its responsibility, recognize 
that there is a role for economic 
statesmanship and act accordingly. 

Dean Bunting: Well, senator, as 
you said that, I wondered immedi- 
ately whether you have seen any 
growth in business statesmanship. 
Do you feel that it is progressing? 

Senator Mansfield: Yes, I certainly 
do. I think the old days when 
business used to ride roughshod 
over competition and employees and 
the like— and that goes back many 
decades, not recently— have changed 
to such an extent that what we 
have now is business statesmanship 
most of the time and an awareness 
on the part of business that it has 
to operate responsibly in relation 
to its employees, to the national 
economy. Business, generally speak- 
ing, recognizes that there is an in- 
terrelationship in this world of today 
between how they administer their 
responsibilities and our relations 
with the rest of the world. 

Dean Bunting: Ten or 15 years 
ago, or maybe a little bit longer 
than that, the question of ethics 
and morality in business was pretty 
important in congressional halls. 
Do you have any feeling about that 
now, Senator Dirksen? 

Senator Dirksen: Well. I wanted 
to go back first to concur with the 
Majority Leader but, secondly, to 
point out that I think within his 
legislative lifetime and mine there 
was something of an indisposition 
on the part of businessmen to come 
down here and talk their problems 
over with their delegations from the 
state. 

More and more there is a ten- 
dency now to do so, because you've 
got constantly to inform yourself on 
the problems of business if you're 
going to legislate correctly and 
durably on any subject where they 
have an interest. 

So that's a barrier that has been 
to a considerable extent wiped out. 
I think you'll see more and more of 
it. 

I suggested to the Hoard of Trade 
in New York late last year that 
seminars would be helpful— where 
businessmen come, meet with their 
delegations, and you sit around per- 
haps for a day and take into con- 
sideration most every kind of a 
problem that is likely to come up, 
get all the cards on the table. Then 
they can evaluate our views and we 
can evaluate their views. That's ex- 
tremely helpful always. 

If there is a tendency, as there 
was long ago, to believe that down 
here we were a lot of ogres just 
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waiting to put our tentacles on busi- 
ness and that we on the other hand 
felt that they were ogres trying to 
put their tentacles on the economy 
of the country, that has not made 
for confidence and it doesn't make 
for sound legislation. 

It's when you bargain at arm's 
length and see the problem in its 
every detail that you* re going to 
fashion a right conclusion, legisla- 
tively speaking. 

Senator Mansfield: Yes. May I 
say I agree that the distance be- 
tween the legislature and the busi- 
ness community has been drasti- 
cally reduced. 

Dean Bunting: Is a successful career 
in business becoming increasingly 
an opportune pathway into congres- 
sional circles? In other words, to 
be elected to Congress or the Sen- 
ate? 

Senator Dirksen: Well, it's ex- 
tremely helpful for a very simple 
reason. When members are elected 
to office, you quickly find out what 
their background is. It may be 
banking. It may be manufacturing 
in some particular field. Comes then 
a problem, and almost automatically 
you say, "There must be somebody 
her<> who has some expertise and 
some special knowledge in that 
field." You go and seek him out 
right away. 

I am thinking, for instance, of 
Senator Bush of Connecticut, 

Senator Mansfield: Or Wallace 
Bennett 

Senator Dirksen: Or Wallace Ben- 
nett of Utah, who is on the Bank- 
ing Committee, 

When there were problems in the 
hanking field or in the market field, 
it was quite natural to say, "Pres, 
what do you think about this?" or, 
"Wallace, from your background 
what do you think about it?" 

So that is increasingly helpful in 
the whole legislative domain. 

Dean Bunting: I'd like to turn to 
another area in which business has 
a great deal of interest, the ques- 
tion of the federal debt. 

What future trends do you fore- 
see in federal spending? Will the 
budget rise in the future above the 
fiscal 1966 level? Do you foresee 
a gradual expansion. Senator Mans- 
field? 

Senator Mansfield: Yes. I do. I 



think we may well be seeing the 
last of the under-SlOO-billion 
budgets for fiscal year 1966, You 
have to consider the increasing cost 
of government. You have to keep 
in mind the fact that the govern- 
ment is taking over more and more 
responsibility because the states 
want them to, not because the fed- 
eral government per se wants to as- 
sume that responsibility. 

I think it will be a long time be- 
fore we'll ever achieve a balanced 
budget, and I think we'll have to 
just expect to live with a debt of 
large proportions for— well t from 
now on. 

And may I point out that even 
though the President has presented 
Congress with a $99.7 billion budget 
this year, the Congress, following 
its usual custom, will very likely 
reduce that budget by somewhere 
in the vicinity of $2 billion. That is 
a guess as of now. But I would 
point out that the Congress has 
consistently reduced budget re- 
quests. 

Dean Bunting: I'm sure you would 
like to comment, Senator Dirksen. 

Senator Dirksen: There's going to 
be a real hard look-see at the whole 
fiscal picture. 

The interest on the debt is now 
above $1 billion a month and that's 
almost unbelievable. But you're 
dealing in such astronomical sums 
that generally people can hardly 
comprehend what a billion dollars 
is - in terms of the privilege of bor- 
rowing money from your own peo- 
ple on pieces of paper called gov- 
ernment bonds in order to keep 
afloat. 

As of this moment I would guess 
that the public debt is about $323 
billion, and it will go up. We had 
the tax reduction, for one thing. 
For the calendar year 1965 reve- 
nues may not come up to expecta- 
tions. And if so, then you'll have 
a deficit just as you have had l 
deficit in the last few years. 

When we were holding testimony 
on the Uix reduction bill, one of the 
economists indicated that he could 
not foresee a balanced budget be- 
fore 1972. That may or may not be 
correct. But Congress is going to 
have to deal with it and try to hold 
it within limits. 

You've got many unforeseeable 
things, hut in a sense they're not 
unforeseeable. 

The government today owes the 
Civil Service Retirement Fund a 
tremendous amount of money. We 
established that in 1921. We took 
3 Va P#r eent out of the employees* 
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paychecks and put it in the trust 
fund. The government was to 
match it with 3 J /2 per cent. The 
government made some token pay- 
ments over a long period of years. 

I would guess- and I hope I'm 
not far afieJd— that perhaps we owe 
that fund as much as $30 billion 

Now, if you're going to maintain 
the solvency of the retirement fund 
—which according to the Retire- 
ment Board figures would become 
insolvent, let us say t somewhere 
around 1987— then you're going to 
have to appropriate substantial 
sums in addition to what is being 
done now. 

Actuarially, it's just not a sound 
procedure. We now take a little 
extra money out of every agency 
and put it in the fund in the belief 
that you can probably make it 
sound in a period of about 22 years. 

When I undertook to add money 
to an appropriation hill in the 



look forward to a balanced budget 
by 1972 assuming that— 

Senator Dirksen: That was an econ- 
omist's figure. 

Dean Bunting: I stand corrected. But 
if we do reach a balanced budget 
by some future date, would you be 
primarily in favor of paying on the 
debt or further tax reduction* or do 
you feel that this should he taken 
up as circumstances dictate? 

Senator Dirksen: I would like to see 
the government's fiscal house in 
order. That means you live within 
your income. And thereafter, in 
proportion, as you have surplus 
funds, you apply them to the public 
debt. 

But first, get the fiscal house in 
order so that you're living within 
your income. That generates confi- 
dence as nothing else can do. 

Senator Mansfield: Well, I think we 

become so acclimated to deficits 
that it's problematical whether or 





Eisenhower Administration, the 
budget director called me. He said, 
**Look, you're kicking the Presi- 
dent's playhouse over." 

Well, that was not my concern. 
My concern was to keep a moral 
obligation to the retirees whose 
money was gypped out of their pay- 
checks, and let government now 
take care of its share. 

If you're going to do it, it's going 
to require very substantia] sums, 
and that means you get your budget 
further out of gear. 

Those are some of the things that 
have grown up over the years with 
respect to military pensions, so- 
cial security. Railroad Retirement 
Board pensions and so forth. And 
the longer it goes, the more difficult 
the problem becomes. I doubt 
whether we can put it off very much 
longer. 

Dean Bunting: You say we might 



not by 1972 or thereabouts we will 
have a balanced budget. 

If we do have a balanced budget, 
I would like to see the surplus used 
for the reduction of taxes for our 
people and our corporations. And 
I think in that way we would keep 
our economy in pretty good shape. 

I would like to point out that 
we are now enjoying a degree of 
economic prosperity. How long it 
will last no one knows. But I would 
anticipate that we'd go through all 
of this year anyway on a fairly good 
economic prosperity wave. 

Dean Bunting: We note all of the 
federal support of higher education, 
fellowships, research grants, facility 
programs and the like, particularly 
in the scientific, engineering and 
professional fields. 

About 20 per cent of all of our 
enrollments are in the field of busi- 
ness and economic training. And 



yet federal legislation tends to ig- 
nore this field. 

My question is this: Does the 
Congress believe fundamentally 
that business education should be 
basically financed by sources other 
than the federal government? 

Senator Mansfield: Yes, I think so. 

That is one place where business 
has taken the initiative. After the 
graduates of your particular school 
of business administration come out 
they go into business and there they 
receive the necessary training. Busi- 
ness puts out the money to see that 
training is achieved. 

You go out into business and you 
get a job as a mining engineer, 
chemical engineer and oil geologist. 
That's where business comes in. Be- 
cause they, in effect, in part, sub- 
sidize you in getting under way* 
They take that responsibility. They 
ought to keep that responsibility. 

Dean Bunting: The foreign aid pro- 
gram has provoked a great deal of 
criticism at times, some justified 
and some not. 

Is there anything that can or 
should be done about this particular 
problem? 

Senator Dirksen: We're going to have 
to take a hard look at that. For my- 
self, I think the foreign aid budget 
could be a little more selective than 
it is. 

We're now in—what?— the twen- 
tieth year of our aid program. And 
I feel that probably it ought to taper 
more, and it should be accelerated 
downward more than is evident. 

There is a growing feeling in the 
country to that effect, and I think 
foreign aid will have a kind of a 
rough go. 

One country, this country, biggest 
and wealthiest in the world, cannot 
redress all the grievances of the 
whole wide world. There's got to be 
a jumping off place somewhere. 

Senator Mansfield: I would agree 
with Senator Dirksen in large part. 
I think that President Johnson is 
moving in that direction. 

Special emphasis should be placed 
on two expressions which Everett 
has used, and that is "acceleration 
downward" of funds in the foreign 
aid program and "selection out" of 
countries. 

The countries that do not receive 
some sort of aid from us are so few 
you could very likely count them on 
the fingers of both hands at the 
most. It would be hard offhand, get- 
ting away from Communist China, 
the Soviet Union and certain of 
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the Eastern European bloc coun- 
tries, to pick out ;i nation which is 
not receiving some form of assis- 
tance in some shape or style from 
this country at the moment. 

Dean Bunting: Well, gentlemen, I 
wonder if you would like to make 
a closing statement covering the 
whole broad brush of business and 
government relations as you see 
them. 

Senator Dirksen: Certainly we have 
made progress toward the objective 
of a happier relationship between 
government and business. 

Business must realize that we're 
not just camped behind pillars and 
closed doors with a hroadax waiting 
to strike at somebody when he 
comes down here. This is an in- 
tegrated country, and you can't 
ignore any interest labor, agricul- 
ture, business, industry, the whole 
service pattern of the country. 

We have to understand each other 
and come as near as possible to 
seeing problems clearly and then 
doing what conditions dictate. 

In that respect, T think the re- 
lationship becomes sweeter as the 
years go by. 

Senator Mansfield: I would say that 
the relationship between business 
and government is good and sound. 
I would hope most sincerely that it 
would remain so, and Vm quite sure 
that as far as President Johnson is 
concerned it will. 

It is my belief that what he and 
his predecessor, President Kennedy. 



High, also shopped the Nation's 
Business list 

Considering the sketchy briefings 
they got, the shoppers turned in 
surprisingly uniform performances, 
both as to the time they were in the 
store and the amounts they spent. 
Mrs. Bain shopped the longest 50 
minutes and Spent the least. Her 
bill came to * 12.47. 

Unlike the students, Mrs. Bain 
made mostly single-item buys in 
all 35 categories. Married, though 
with no children, she is accustomed 
U> shopping for only her husband 
and herself and for the limited 
storage capacity in their apartment. 

'The youngsters really got more 
for their money than Mrs. Bain 
did," comments Mrs. Nicholas, "but 
their buying lias to be considered in 
light of the fact that they come 
from larger families. They tended 



both feared above all else were two 
factors. One was the continued out- 
flow of gold from this country, 
which they have tried to stop with 
success during some quarters and 
not so much success during others. 

The other thing which motivated 
both of them was the fact that since 
the second war on an average of 
every 44 months we had a business 
recession. And they both did their 
best to try and overcome that cycle. 

We are well along in this partic- 
ular phase of the business cycle. 
It looks as if well go on, on a 
fairly prosperous level during 1965. 
And in that respect it will call for 
a high degree of cooperation be- 
tween business and government as 
well as between labor and govern- 
ment to try and forestall depres- 
sions, to keep our currency from 
becoming too inflated. To accom- 
plish this will call for an integra- 
tion of all these economic interests 

agricultural, business, labor and 
the like— with government, and a 
mutual understanding and appre- 
ciation on the part of all toward one 
another. 

Dean Bunting: Thank you very 
much, Senator Mansfield and Sena- 
tor Dirksen. END 

REPRINTS of "Congress and Busi- 
ness: Senators Mansfteid and Dirk- 
sen Debate Outlook * may be ob- 
tained for 35 cents a copy, $16 per 
100, or $115 per 1,000 postpaid from 
Na l ion *s Business, Wa sh ington, 
D. C\, 20006. Please enclose remit- 
tance with order. 



to shop more for specials and for 
a longer period." 

Barbara Howe, a 17 -year-old 
Yorktown senior, has a family that 
includes her parents, a 14-year-old 
sister and a Chihuahua. She says 
she definitely had "supply" in rnind 
when she made her way through 
the su|K'rmarket aisles. 

4 i bought the large jar of in- 
stant coffee, for example. 1 can't 
see buying the small size or just 
one can or jar of something, because 
that means you Ml have to come 
back to shop again real soon. To 
me. having something on hand con- 
venience that's what's important.'* 

Although Barbara was one of the 
fastest shoppers in the group < 40 
minutes), she commented: " + If Pd 
known the store better I could have 
cut my shopping time in half." 

The students were not told how 
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Last year 
200 growing 
firms asked 
us to: 

evaluate plant-site locations 

And we mean evaluate. No stand- 
ard listing of sites can do the job- 
Instead, we carefully screen and 
recommend, to each manufac- 
turer, only those locations which 
meet his specific needs. 

analyze location factors 

A thorough, and completely con- 
fidential, analysis of custom- 
selected sites goes to interested 
business executives. 

make local arrangements 

These may include help with 
financing through the State's new 
$100 million financing plan. Also, 
a detailed breakdown of taxes, 
utilities, available labor force, 
raw materials, supplies and trans- 
portation. 

Can we help you? 

To help manufacturers collect 
and evaluate information on new 
plant sites and expansion, the 
New York State Department of 
Commerce maintains a technical 
staff of over 100 engineers, econ- 
omists, lawyers and experts in 
marketing, taxes, transportation, 
financing, utilities, real estate 
and labor, many of them former 
business executives. 

To maintain the secrecy so essen- 
tial in plant-site investigation, 
your request is opened only by a 
top staff member. He assigns 
your project a code number, and 
this is the way it is known by the 
people who work on it. 

Write today for further informa- 
tion. Or, if you wish, have your 
banker or broker contact us on 
your behalf. We are happy to work 
with responsible third parties. 
Address Commissioner Keith S, 
McHugh, Box IG-6, 1 12 State St., 
Albany 7, New York, 

DISCOVER THE NEW 
IN NEW YORK STATE 



long a time period to buy for, but 
most -on their own initiative— set 
up a target of about a week, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Nicholas. She says the 
girls generally showed good judg- 
ment and bought wisely. "The way 
they conducted themselves indi- 
cates that they are closely observ- 
ing how their parents shop," she 
adds. 

What the list included 

The shopping lists handed to the 
six students and Mrs. Bain con- 
sisted of these items: 

Canned goods: Pork and beans, 
peas, tomatoes, pineapple, plums, 
peaches, vegetable soup, chicken 
soup, tuna fish, chicken, crab meat. 

Packaged goods: Dried beans, 
dry cereal, cocoa, instant potatoes, 
gelatin (flavored), fudge brownie 
mix, cake mix, tea, coffee, crackers, 
pudding. 

Frozen products: Lemonade, or- 
ange juice, fish fillets, broccoli, peas. 

Household and toiletry items: 
All-purpose cleanser, laundry de- 
tergent, dish detergent, paper nap- 
kins, paper towels, facial tissues, 
tooth paste, wax paper. 

The store where the student vol- 
unteers shopped is a Kroger Co. 
supermarket, a typical suburban fa- 
cility. Its manager, John Williams, 
an eight-year employee of the com- 
pany, stocks 10, (MX) items in his 
shelves and display cases. In laun- 
dry detergents alone his customers 
may choose from no less than 10 
different brands. 

Here's a closer look at the young- 
sters: 

Amber Ingram is a 16-year-old 
sophomore who had never shopped 
the Kroger store. In fact, she had 
done no supermarket shopping 
alone prior to the Nation's Busi- 
ness experiment. 

"I saw products I hadn't seen be- 
fore and I feel that from now on 
Til have more interest in the stores 
and what's in them." 

Amber's bill came to $18.10. She 
looked for specials, buying three 
cans of name- brand peaches, two 
boxes of a two-for-39-cent facial tis- 
sue, for example. 

"J didn't need a pencil and pa- 
per to figure out what was the best 
buy, I did it in my head. I would 
just work out which was the beat 
buy per can," she said. 

"if it is something you can keep 
a long time, something that won't 



spoil or anything like that, you can 
afford to buy a larger quantity/* 

Anv difficulty at all? 

"No difficulty." 

Barbara Howe, the 17-year-old 
senior, had home economics train- 
ing only in the eighth grade. She 
does do the family shopping some- 
times, but admits she's "usually in 
a fat hurry" when she does, which 
may account for her speedy trip 
through Kroger's. She had been in 
the store only a few times. Her sole 
difficulty was in locating the frozen 
fish. 

Barbara's bill totaled $15.22. She 
looked for multiple buys, too, al- 
though she feels that quality and 
brand names play the biggest part 
in her shopping decisions. When 
interviewed, she tossed around odd 
size content figures and number-of- 
servings data like a seasoned home- 
maker. 

Does she think it's deceptive for 
such things as cake mixes to depict 
the finished cake? 

"I don't think that's deceptive at 
all. Who wants to look at a picture 
of cake powder ?" 

Does she think that shopping 
skill is something a girl can pick up 
on her own? 

"If you've been eating for 17 
years you can't help but learn some- 
thing about food and food buying/' 

Barbara watches the ads for 
"price fluctuations, especially in 
meat and produce." 

Is there anything she doesn't 
like about shopping? 

"Waiting in the checkout lines." 

Joan Carolyn Welch was the 
other senior in the experiment. 
She's 17 and is taking a commercial 
course in high school. 

Joan likes to shop. "I enjoy look- 
ing at the various brands and prod- 
ucts on display. There's so much 
you should know. Like looking for 
specials. Food stores don't make 
much profit on what they sell, you 
know," 

Her shopping bill was $14.66. 
Another bargain -seeker, she scanned 
the cardboard sale notices as she 
moved through the store. She had 
no trouble with amounts expressed 
in fractions. 

Joan says she often doesn't worry 
about how expensive an item is if 
she thinks it tasters better. 

"Shopping is something a girl 
can pick up on her own/' she said, 
"but you have to learn how to put 
together a nutritious, balanced 
menu. A home economics course 
can help you there." 

Her only complaint about label- 
ing: "Maybe more products could 
indicate the number of servings 
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on the package. This helps when 
you're planning a meal." 

Janet Carabin, 16, had never 
shopped alone for groceries. She 
hadn't been in the Kroger super- 
market for a couple of years, but 
she quickly got her bearings by 
checking the overhead signs and 
aisle markers and wound up tied 
with Barbara for fastest shopping 
time. 

Her bill was $19.56, highest of 
the test. She bought some sale 
items, found the packaging informa- 
tion clear and helpful. In conver- 
sation with a Nation's Business 
editor she mentioned some of the 
recent innovations in food pack- 
aging. Among them: vegetables 
which come in a plastic bag that 
can be immersed in the cooking 
water. 

Janet Redmon, another sopho- 
more, is 16 and does all the food 
buying for her family. 44 I go every 
Friday/' she said. "I like to do it; 
it's as much fun to me as going to 
a movie," 

Janet spent $18.25 and chose a 
variety of brands. 

information adequate 

She is guided by name brands 
and the amount in a package. 
Package and label information? 
Sbe finds it adequate. (When she 
took a can of plums from one shelf 
she carefully examined it to deter- 
mine the water content.) 

One of the items Janet bought 
was the "Big Bonus Box 1 ' of pow- 
der for an automatic dishwasher— 
**four extra ounces free." 

What she likes most about shop- 
ping is "keeping up with all the new 
changes. I think they should al- 
ways be thinking of new conven- 
iences for the consumer. I say more 
power to them/' 

Carol Simpson, 16, is just start- 
ing the iixkI phase of a home eco- 
nomics class in Yorktown High s 
tenth grade. 

Shi- spent Sl;Vir> and kept an eye 
peeled for good buys. 

She dues sunk- of liic family shop- 
ping and likes the variety offered in 
supermarkets. 

She finds the package informa- 
tion helpfuL 

"Sometimes I'll check it closely, 
especially if I'm buying for a spe- 
cific recipe." 

Carol thinks brand, color and ap- 
petizing pictures might influence 
her shopping choices, but she says 
that her mother's preferences prob- 
ably have played a big role, too. 

Any confusion? 

" Only in locating a few items in 
the store." 



To get a seller's-eye view of con- 
sumer savvy, Nation's Basi- 
nkss interviewed personnel of the 
Kroger supermarket and other sales- 
people at supermarkets in the Wash- 
ington, D. C, area. 

What the sellers say 

The portrait of the typical shopper 
drawn by these people hardly cor- 
responds with that painted by those 
who are calling for more federal reg- 
ulation. Far from being timid, con- 
fused souls hopelessly adrift in Su- 
permarket land, most buyers, espe- 
cially housewives, are a flinty band 
that surveys thr newspaper fond 
sections during the week and then 
descends on weekend supermarket 
sales with the determination of com- 
mandos hitting the beach, say sel- 
lers. 

Some people, of course, are al- 
ways going to be confused or misled 
by any system of competitive pric- 
ing and promotion. 

But regulations by Uncle Sam or 
anyone else aren't likely to help 
this minority of shoppers, market- 
ing experts make clear, 

1 'They're getting shrewder all the 
time/' said one supermarket man- 
ager, shaking his head. "They come 
through the door clutching bargain 
buys clipped from our newspaper 
ads and the specials from ads by all 
the other stores in the neighbor- 
hood," 

This comparison of one store's 
offerings against another's is some- 
times called "cross-shopping" in the 
trade. Buyers who carefully note 
only the bargain sales and then sys- 
tematically pick them off in one 
market after another are sometimes 
known more irreverently as "grave- 
diggers." 

Sharp shoppers 

At Arlington's Kroger supermar- 
ket, meat department manager Jack 
Linkenhoker tells of finding a 
shopping list that had been dropped 
by mistake into a display of pack- 
aged hamburger. On the list the 
shopper had scribbled all the sale 
items being offered that day by five 
different stores* "People are sharp," 
says Mr. Linkenhoker, "They know 
what they want." 

Walter P. Margulies. president 
of Lippeneott Martfiilics, inc.. a 
New York industrial design firm, 
says: "Every day there is a nation- 
wide vote taken by consumers in the 
supermarket and other stores. 

"They vote for the products they 
select and buy. If they find they've 
been cheated, they never buy that 
product again. 

"This is a much more effective 
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form of regulation than anything 
the government could set up. Peo» 
pie have a great variety of likes, 
needs and notions. They don't want 
to go back to the era when they 
could have any color car they want- 
ed as long as it was black/* 

Some of the dangers of federal 
regulation are pointed out by de- 
si jnier William Snaith. president of 
Raymond Loewy- William Snaith, 
Inc. 

To define the individual charac- 
ter of a product and make sure the 
consumer understands its qualita- 
tive difference when compared with 
similar products, the container in- 
dustry has in recent years "engaged 
in increasingly ingenious, economi- 
cal and convenient container shape 
developments/* Mr. Snaith says. 

"The consumer doesn't buy a 
quantity* in itself, but rather the 
benefits obtained through the very 
special, different characteristics of a 
product, Anything that can be done 
to project this difference in terms of 
package shape, appearance and 
function is of benefit. 

"The proposed legislation will, in 
effect, deny the consumer this im- 
portant additional aid in making an 
educated selection. It will tend to 
encourage an increasing degree of 
package uniformity which will effec- 
tively disguise important differ- 
ences in character, taste, perfor- 
mance and convenience between dif- 
ferent products competing in the 
same general area/* 

What other students said 

After the supermarket experi- 
ment. Nation's Business inter 
viewed 28 other Yorktown High 
School students, asking them to an- 
swer in writing such questions as 
these: 

How much experience have you 
had in supermarket shopping? 

What is it you like most about 
shopping? 

What do you like least? 

Do you ever find yourself con- 
fused when you are in a supermar- 
ket or ordinary grocery store? If so, 
what is it that confuses you? 

Do the packages, cans and other 
containers displayed tell you what 
you want to know about the prod- 
ucts? 

The young people who answered 
the questionnaire are all taking 
home economics. They range in age 
from 15 to 17. Most of them have 
shopped in supermarkets and sev- 
era] indicated they do the regular 



their families. Most re- 
ported that they enjoy shopping. 
Adverse comments centered largely 
on time spent waiting in checkout 
lines and the hustle- bustie of aisles 
crowded with shopping carts. 

Reaction to packaging informa- 
tion was generally favorable. Few 
reported any difficulty in under- 
standing information on labels, 
though there were several who sug- 
gested that more food processors in- 
clude information as to number of 
servings. Said one 16-year-old: *T 
J ike to shop because practically all 
of your needs are displayed by one 
company or another and the con- 
veniences of the modern supermar- 
ket are most helpful. 1 ' 

Many young homemakers in the 
United States today have had spe- 
cial training in purchasing. Na- 
tionally, an estimated two and a 
half million teen-agers are enrolled 
in junior and senior home econom- 
ics courses. Many of these courses 
include specific instruction on how 
to shop intelligently for clothing 
and food items. 

In Arlington, according to Home 
Economics Supervisor Katherine R. 
Conafay, the food instruction gets 
into such details as how to vary 
menus, how to read labels, how to 



differentiate 
and quantity. 

Companies in the food and cloth 
ing industries make mountains of 
information on their products avail - 
able to teachers of home economics. 
Some of this information is. in (urn. 
passed on by the teachers to their 
students. Some of it is specifically 
designed to help young people make 
intelligent purchases, regardless of 
brand. 

The availability of such literature 
1 many stales also publish consumer 
aids i is a factor which merits not- 
ing in the present controversy over 
the consumer. 

Most people agree tJi.it business 
must fairly and clearly identify its 
products. Argument arises over 
how well this is now being done. 
Groups and individuals who oppose 
more federal regulation argue lhat 
existing laws and industry practices 
haw produced packaging that is 
both honest and understandable. 

END 

REPRINTS of "Who Says Shoppers 
Are Stupid?" may he obtained for 
30 cents a copy, $14 per 100, or $120 
per 1000 postpaid from Nation's 
Business, Washington, D. C, 20006. 
Please enclose remittance. 
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away as Clarksburg in contracting 
for plumbing and electrical work 
and the like. 

The plant brought in IS families 
from outside, adding to the demand 
for housing, and otherwise hirer! 
high school graduates locally. 

Wage levels have risen under the 
influence of Moore's rates, which 
exceed $2.50 an hour for fully ex- 
perienced production workers. 

There have been less tangible ef- 
fects, too, such as the special $600,- 
(XX) school levy which was finally 
approved by the voters after being 
defeated at the polls three times 
running. Long-time residents view 
this partly as a sign of rising pros- 
perity, partly of increased interest 
in education. Moore turned down 
a number of job applicants who 
larked a high school education. 

Another sign of the times, accord- 
ing to Thomas H. Dawson, manager 
of Appalachian Woods. Inc. and 
president of the Buekhannon Cham- 
ber of Commerce last year: The 
local bank's assets are increasing 
by $1 million a year and it has just 
built a new building. Another hank 
in the county also is expanding. 

Upshur County's unemployment 



rate of 13.8 per cent in December, 
1961, was down to 8.5 per cent last 
December. It was down to 5.5 per 
cent last October. 

Outlook improves 

The work force for the county as 
a whole has been slowly declining, 
as some unemployed seek work else- 
where. A coal mining operation 
shut down in 1963, wiping out some 
100 jobs. But developments in the 
Buekhannon area offer hope of 
further improvement. 

The operator of two coal mines 
in other parts of the stale is open- 
ing a new mine at Adrian, six miles 
from Buekhannon. It's exjiected to 
employ BO workers, including some 
former Upshur County coal miners 
who moved away in search of work 
and want to come back home. 

Also, Mr. Dawson expects retail 
activity to catch up with increased 
manufacturing employment. There's 
also a possible added payroll at a 
garment factory now employing 
about 200 women. 

Subsidized industry, at least so 
far, is another matter. "We don't 
want it," one local leader tells 
Nation's Businkss. "We're 
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What would happen 
if you should 
die without a will? 



New free booklet 

shows how a will can prevent 

hardship and heartache 

There are few subjects less under- 
stood-yet morevital-than the need tor 
having a will. Now New York Life offers 
an informative booklet approved by 
the American Bar Association, to an- 
swer your questions on this basic 
need. It shows how a simple, inexpen- 
sive but legal will can save your right- 
ful heirs from costly, drawn-out court 
proceedings, even poverty. 

Without a will, you can t be sure. 
Having talked with legal experts 
around the country, the booklet's 
author, prominent journalist Lester 
David, points out that only by having 



a proper will made can you be sure 
your intentions will be faithfully car- 
ried out He also discusses the role of 
your executor, and gives helpful hints 
on changing your will in the tuture. In 
particular, he stresses that the stakes 
are big and the cost is small. 

Get your free copy! No matter how 
young you are or how small your 
estate you should definitely take this 
vital step and have an up-to-date will 
drawn by your lawyer. You'll find this 




booklet invaluable! Just send the coupon or 
ask your New York Life Agent 

The New York Lite Agent in your Commu- 
nity is a Good Man to Know. 
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New York Life Insurance Company 
Box 372, Madison Square Station 
New York. New York 10010 
(In Canada W University Ave Toronto 2> Ont.) 
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' Why you should have a will 

I em □ am not □ a New York Life policy owner 
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looking for industries that can 
finance themselves. It makes for a 
healthier situation." 

Even more graphic is the current 
recovery in pJohnstown, Pa., where 
an unemployment rate twice the 
national average for four years 
gained nationwide notoriety- 

The Labor Department noted a 
sharp upturn in the area's econ- 
omy in late 1963 and gave con- 
siderable weight to expansion of Hie 
Bethlehem Steel Co. It has invested 
more than SG7 million at its Johns- 
town plant since 1960. A further 
S10 million expansion is in progress. 

"Right now/* explains Bethle- 
hem's J oh nst ow n pi a n t ma na ger 
George H. Greene, "the steel in- 
dustry is experiencing a strong de- 
mand from automotive, const ruc- 
tion, railroad and appliance markets 
-triggered mainly by a tremendous 
surge in capital spending caused by 
our customers' competitive needs to 
modernize and expand." 

Bethlehem has been expanding a 
number of steel producing facilities 
and its mining operations in the 
area and has opened a giant coal- 
cleaning plant. 

United States Steel Corp. also 
has stepped up activity in the 
Johnstown area with extensive call- 
backs of workers and new activities. 

The biggest single development 
currently is the resurgence of the 
coal industry, according to Howard 
A. Hill, executive vice president of 
the Johnstown Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

An entirely new operation is 
planned for the near future. It's 
known as the Keystone power plant, 
a mining and mine-mouth generat- 
ing facility being undertaken jointly 
by several utility companies. 

A related mine-mouth project an- 
nounced recently, the $225 million 
Oonemaugh facility near Johnstown, 
will generate 700 permanent jobs in 
two new mines at the plant site, 
furnishing 80 per cent of fuel re- 
quirements, and other jobs at out- 
side mines supplying the remainder. 

The Conemaugh facility and the 
Keystone project, plus another 
mine-mouth plant being built near 
Morgantown, W. Va., represent ex- 
penditure of nearly $600 million 
and creation of thousands of con- 
struction and mining jobs. 

Meanwhile, Johnstown also boasts 
such developments as expansions at 
two lingerie factories, a new Sears 
Roebuck store, a new shopping cen- 
ter spurred by a limited-access high- 



way, a new branch of a downtown 
department store, and a pickup in 
service and other retail business. 

One important factor, says Mr. 
Hill, is the "willingness of local in- 
dustries to spend money, expand 
and go ahead. It took a long time 
to get the attitude changed to that 
point," 

It is significant that for the 1963- 

64 period the Area Redevelopment 
Administration, which lends up to 

65 per cent of the cost of commer- 
cial and industrial projects at sub- 
sidized interest rates, approved 
loans totaling $13 million for 36 
projects in Pennsylvania designed 
to employ 4,090. 

Investment doubles 

At the same time, the Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Development Au- 
thority, a state agency, loaned $29 
million for 175 projects costing a 
total of $73 million and creating 
employment for 20,636. PIDA fig- 
ures cover construction alone, state 
officials emphasize, so the $73 mil- 
lion may be matched by an equal 



A prominent labor authority teils 
what repeal of Section 14{b) of 
Taft-Hartley Act would do to re- 
lations between labor and man- 
agement in U. S. See page 3L 



amount in machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Michigan also provides strong 
evidence that the main thrust of 
economic improvement comes from 
investment by private industry. 

In this state, where 57 of 82 
counties have been listed as de- 
pressed at some point, the Bitf 
Three automobile companies led 
the field in actual and announced 
expansions in 1964. 

Utility companies, sparked by 
Detroit Edison Co. and the Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Co., were next 
with announced expansions of 164 
per cent. 

In manufacturing, the Ford Motor 
Co. announced plans for a $92 mil- 
lion stamping plant to employ 
4,000. Chrysler Corp, is completing 
a $40 million plant that will employ 
3,000, Ranking next for a single 
project is a $15 million investment 
in a facility to produce iron ore pel- 
lets, providing work for 400. 

Other major expansions and new 
plants bring the total to 50,000 esti- 
mated manufacturing jobs added in 
depressed areas of the state. 

Conservative estimates indicate 
that an increase of 100 in manufac- 



turing employment creates 65 non- 
manufacturing jobs. Such expan- 
sion, plus over-all prosperity, helps 
explain why unemployment state- 
wide in Michigan dropped to a 
yearly average of 4,5 per cent, less 
than half the 1961 average of 10,2. 

It also helps explain why the 
three-county Detroit area is among 
the six regions dropped from the 
aha distressed list. 

Private investment, actual or an- 
nounced, in manufacturing in areas 
currently or formerly listed as de- 
pressed totaled $678 million in 1963- 
64. ARA loans for commercial and 
industrial projects totaled only J 1 3.8 
million, 

"The spectacular decrease in un- 
employment mirrors the sound im- 
provement in the Michigan econ- 
omy," observed Thomas Roumell, 
director of the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission, in a 
year-end roundup. 

His report notes that manufactur- 
ing payrolls topped one million in 
1964 for the first time in seven 
years, with a yearly increase of 8©r 
000-17,000 in automobiles alone. 

Economic expansion is credited 
with 1 if ting the depressed -area label 
from two counties in Iowa where six 
industrial developments were an- 
nounced over an 18 month period. 
These represent $5.5 million in 
capital outlay and an employment 
potential of 775, 

Already in operation is the Visk- 
ing Division of Union Carbide. The 
other is the Bersted Division of 
McC! raw-Edison Co. 

Nationwide picture 

A Nation's Business survey 
of state commerce commissions and 
economic development agencies pro- 
vided these other highlights of tlx- 
job-creating activity of private busi- 
ness across the 1 nation, solely within 
depressed areas: 

Minnesota reports total com- 
mercial and industrial investment 
for 1963-64 as $25,745,754 for total 
additional employment of 2.438, 
This includes $4,484,571 and em- 
ployment of GG6 by linns subsidized 
by ARA and 821,261,183 with em- 
ployment <»f 1.77-J by linns thai are 
not. The figures do not include $40 
million to he spent by the Eveleth 
Taconite Co., for which plant con- 
struction began last year. 

Kentucky, whose estimate covers 
only I9f>4, lists $89 million worth of 
plans for new and expanded manu- 
facturing plants, excluding projects 
assisted by ARA. the state indus- 
trial development authority or 
municipal industrial bond issues, 

Reports Damon W, Harrison, 
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what other truck diesel 
can promise you this? 



Detroit Diesel's New 

11 Engine 

(a) can equal any engine 

in total performance, yet beat 
it in operating economy- or 

(b) can equal any engine 
in operating economy, yet 
beat it in performance 



The r, N" engine delivers what it promises- 
more profitable truck miles. 

Do you want better fuel mileage? Longer 
engine life? Economy-tailored J 'N" engines will 
outsave competitive Diesels — and outlast 
them too. 

Do you want to get the job done fast? The 
"N" engine can deliver the power you want— 
with lower specific fuel consumption than 
other engines of the same horsepower. 

And with its instant throttle response- 
faster acceleration and deceleration— drivers 
shift more quickly, move the load in less time. 

Actually, Detroit Diesel 4I N" engines outdo 
all others in delivering a tailored combination 



of 1) performance t 2) economy, 3) durability. 
Any combination you choose— without costly 
compromise. 

Only "N" engines combine new Needle- 
Valve injectors and new higher-compression 
pistons with Detroit Diesel's time-proved 
design. Together they produce cleaner, more 
complete combustion — convert more of the 
fuel energy to work-power. 

So get the Diesel that outperforms and out- 
saves them all. Specify Detroit Diesel N N" 
engines in the next trucks you buy, regardless 
of make. Or ask your distributor about repow- 
ering. Detroit Diesel Engine Division, General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan 48228, 

(in Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ont) 



DETROIT 
DIESEL 




The CCC Highway Inc., subsidiary of U.S. Truck Lines Inc., pul five Chevrolet D6203H tractors with Detroit Diesel 4-53'$ to work in April 1964.,, 
added 45 more since. CCC, a short-haul earner headquartered in Cleveland, operates 13 terminals serving Ohio and the five surrounding states. 
In their critical pickup, delivery and peddle operations the 4-53's are delivering 6,5 rnpg, pulling 10,000- to 20,000-ib payloads in 24 foot trailers 



DEPRESSED AREAS 

continued 

executive assistant to the state com- 
merce commissioner: 

"An outstanding example of pri- 
vate investment is Gates Rubber 
Co. Gates announced a new plant 
at Elizabeth town, Ky. T during 1964 
to produce V- be Its for automotive 
assembly. Employment was ex- 
pected to total 60 and investment 
$2 million. However, even before 
construction was completed the firm 
announced a $12 million expansion 
expected to increase the initial em- 
ployment estimate by 200," 

Arizona lists investment totaling 
$99 million, including such diverse 
activities as a $7 million recrea- 
tional development, a $35 million 
development of copper property and 
a concentrator mill, and a pulp 
and paper mill co ? 10 million 
and employing 350. 

South Carolina reports invest- 
ment of nearly $167 million, creat- 
ing 12,000 jobs in AR A -designated 
depressed counties. This includes 
the $10 million Electric Storage 
Battery Co. at Sumter with 350 em- 
ployees. 

The state also reports additional 
investment of $163 million, account- 
ing for 7,o00 new jobs, in non-ARA 
counties that are included in the 
Appalachia region. 

In neighboring North Carolina, 
manufacturing investment is offi- 
cially estimated at $52 million dur- 
ing the past two years in depressed 
areas < AHA reports it approved $4 
million in the past three years. ) 

A modern, S3 million textile plant 
employing 200 workers, opened 
about a year ago by Collins & Aik- 
man Corp. in agricultural Pitt Coun- 
ty, is described by a state official as 
"a real shot in the arm to the econ- 
omy of this area." 

The state of Washington lists new 
and expanded manufacturing at $31 
million, including ARA projects 
with government loans totaling 
*84 2,000. Roughly a quarter of 
the total is accounted for by Rayo- 
nier, Inc. 

Georgia estimates investment of 
more than $27 million in 1963-64 in 
its 77 counties listed as depressed. 
ARA loans total about $3.5 million. 
The number of jobs created was 
5,000, and more may result in 1965 
from last year's spending. 

Depressedarea investment in the 
state rose from $7.6 million in 1963 
to $19.9 million last year. In 1963, 
the Great Southern Land and Paper 
Co. mill in Early County, represent- 
ing $59 million for investment since 



1961, began operations with added 
employment of 360. 

Oregon chalked up more than $18 
million in purely private invest- 
ment in its depressed areas. Crown 
Zellerbach accounted for $15 mil- 
lion of this total. 

New Jersey, with five counties 
listed as depressed, estimates just 
under SIS million in industrial con- 
struction, with no totals for ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

Oklahoma estimates purely pri- 
vate investment at $23 million; re- 
sulting increased employment. K- 
654. One reason is the heavy in- 
vestment of capital per job in the 
chemical industry. Three projects 
of the John Deere Chemical Co. 
accounted for nearly half of the 
state's figure. 

Ohio reports that S94 million in 
private money went into the state's 
23 federally designated depressed 
counties in 1963-64. ARA approved 
projects totaled only $1.2 million. 

The Texas Light & Power Co. 
estimates investment of at least $10 
million in new plants alone in de- 
pressed counties of Texas, including 
the Timely of Texas furniture plant 



mere $211 million off the budget re* 
quest of then President Eisenhower. 

Capitol Hill affects spending in 
several ways, and each must be 
understood before the vulnerability 
of the Johnson budget is realized. 

Congress first has to authorize 
most new or enlarged spending pro- 
grams. It does this by passing "au- 
thorization bills," whieli set the 
broad outlines of programs and the 
maximum amounts of money that 
can be spent on each. By increas- 
ing or reducing these authorizations, 
Congress can set the general shape 
and trend of federal spending. 

Before the money can be spent, 
Congress in most cases must pass 
specific appropriations bills. These 
bills actually make the money avail- 
able to the agency concerned. Since* 
the lawmakers don't have to ap- 
propriate all the money they orig- 
inally authorize, they get a second 
crack at the size of spending. 

Congress also approves budgeting 
procedures— that is, the way spend- 
ing items are to be counted in the 
budget document. Congressional 
willingness or refusal to approve a 
particular budget device can affect 
the books, making spending seem 
higher or lower. 

An example: Congress can ap- 
prove a revolving fund that permits 



at Crockett, a $500,000 facility ex- 
pected to employ ISO. Present pay- 
roll is 88. 

The Crockett facility is of par- 
ticular interest, being located in the 
same town that received nationwide 
publicity when an electronics firm, 
to be financed by ARA t failed to 
materialize after getting a political 
propaganda build-up, 

These highlights are mainly 
manufacturing estimates, with no 
estimates of the underlying strength 
such spending gives a community's 
retail and service establishments. 

Parkersburg, W. Va t? where glass 
and chemical industries predomi- 
nate, shows what can happen. Its 
four-county region was removed 
from the Labor Department's dis- 
tress list in December of 1963. 

One reason for the improvement 
was a sharp employment increase in 
chemicals. At the same time, new- 
found strength in the textile in- 
dustry permitted stability at the 
1,700-employee American Viscose 
subsidiary there. 

Parkersburg s improvement is now 
reflected in new motels, construc- 
tion activity and retail sales, END 



a lending agency to lend out money 
paid back to it on previous loans 
without counting it as new spending. 

Why new spending? 

This year, a pro-spending atti- 
tude can be expected in each of 
these areas. Why this new outlook? 
One obvious reason is the big gain 
the Democrats scored in the House 
of Representatives in last Novem- 
ber's elections. The Senate in re- 
cent years has been firmly liberal, 
ready to okay most spending. But 
the House has been relatively con- 
servative, where Republicans and 
Southern Democrats have been able 
to make common cause to trim or 
block spending plans. 

The election swung the House 
sharply to I he left. The line-up 
changed from 257 Democrats and 
178 Republicans to 295 Democrats 
and 140 Republicans, Further, prac- 
tical ly all the new Democrats ran 
on "New Frontier-Great Society" 
platforms. They want to start de- 
livering on their promises before 
they must face the voters again two 
years hence. 

These newcomers don't want to 
raid the Treasury daily. But they 
do want a few scalps on their belt 
by election day in November, 1966. 

The Republ icans, grievously 
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wounded by the election outcome, 
are out to build a "positive image/* 
Therefore most of them are leas in- 
clined to lx: constantly opposed to 
spending. 

Further, with the Johnson spend- 
ing emphasis on the war against 
poverty and new education and 
health programs, opposing spending 
almost makes a man seem to be 
for poverty, ignorance and sickness. 

Another important element in the 
picture is the fact that two of the 
House's big citadels of federal econ- 
omizing- the Rules Committee and 
the Appropriations Committee- 
have been partly overrun. The 
Rules Coznmitlee. through its func- 
tion as a legislative traffic cop, was 
frequently able in past Congresses 
to delay or completely block spend- 
ing bills. But now the House has 
adopted rules that give the Demo- 
cratic leadership power to circum- 
vent the Rules Committee. 

The Appropriations Committee, 
under the late Chairman Clarence 
Cannon of Missouri, was long a 
formidable hurdle for spending pro- 
posals. But Mr. Cannon died last 
May and was replaced as chairman 
by George Mahon of Texas. Mr, 
Mahon is no wild spender, but he 
is certainly a lot readier than Mr. 
Cannon was to deliver for fellow 
Texan Lyndon Johnson. He prob- 
ably won't want to cut spending as 
deeply as his predecessor would 
have. 

Moreover, the White Housr and 
House Democratic leaders, worried 
over the way Mr. Cannon and some 
of his Southern colleagues worked 
with Republicans on the committee 
to cut appropriations in the last 
Congress, took advantage of the lop- 
sided party ratio in the new House 
of Representatives to increase Dem- 
ocratic strength on the committee* 
For many years there was agree- 
ment that the committee would 
have 30 members of the majority 
party and 20 members of the mi- 
nority, This year the ratio has been 
shifted to 34 Democrats and 16 Re- 
publicans. Most of the new Demo- 
cratic members are dependable 
votes for the leadership. 

As an example of what has been 
going on, witness what happened 
to the Foreign Aid subcommittee: 
Its membership has been cut from 
11 to nine, and three of its mem- 
bers who voted with Chairman Otto 
Passman of Louisiana to cut for- 
eign aid last year have been trans- 
ferred and replaced by three Demo- 
crats who arc on record against 
reductions. On the surface, at least, 
any effort to cut aid seems doomed 
to a 6-3 defeat in the subcommittee. 



A clue as to what is likely to 
happen to appropriations this year 
is provided by what happened last 
year. Partly because Mr. Mahon 
replaced Mr. Cannon in mid-ses- 
sion, Congress cut only a little over 
$3.4 billion from the Johnson ap- 
propriations requests, compared 
with $6.8 billion cut from the Ken- 
nedy requests the year before. This 
year surely less cutting can be ex- 
pected since the Appropriations 
< 'on an it tee is now incomparably 
more pro-Administration. 

Probably one reason Congress 
cut so much less from Mr, John- 
son's requests last year was the fact 
that he himself had trimmed agency 
requests considerably before send- 
ing the budget to Congress. This 
year that is true again. Whatever 
reservations one has about the 
spending increases in the Presi- 
dent's budget and about some of 
the bookkeeping devices he used, 
it is clear that he did chop deeply 
into the requests of his departments 
rind other agencies before sending 
then) to the Hill. 

According to Budget Director 
Kermit Gordon, the President's 
recommendations were some $11 
billion less than the agencies re- 
quested. In agency after agency, 
officials were forced to absorb pay 
increases or to carry on expanded 
functions with the same money as 
before. The United States Inform* 
tion Agency, for example, is asking 
only $161 million for the coming 
year, compared to an appropriation 
of $164 million last year. 

There is one long-standing con- 
gressional tendency which could 
spell extra trouble for the* Johnson 
$99.7 billion spending projection 
That is a strong antipathy, likely 
to continue despite the changed 
complexion of Congress, tow ard 
larfjc supplemental appropriations 
appropriations that are submitted 
on an emergency basis for quick 
action before the end of the con- 
gressional year then under way. 

The Administration is asking 
close to t$6 billion of these supple- 
mental funds for the current fiscal 
year, and some officials admit pri- 
vately that several billions of this 
amount are included simply to keep 
the new budget below $100 billion. 

For example, the Administration 
wants over SI billion in emergency 
appropriations for the United States 
contribution to a new International 
Monetary Fund assessment. Of 
this, $257 million would be spent 
right now, the rest not until fiscal 
HHV7 or later. There's a good chance 
that Congress will balk at voting 
this money on an emergency basis 




Resurface any plant 
roof for less 
than 3 c per sq. ft. 

Your own maintenance men can use Ranco 
KcM>f Spray Equipment FREE to water- 
proof wiMlhi'rwnrn roofs perm'inrnMv Tin- 
roof spray equipment pumps tianco plastic 
sealant from drums on ihe ground and 
sprnvs it directly on roof. The sealant forms 
a seamless, elastic shield that defies bitter 
cold and blistering heat; it stapi h-aks and 
restores pliability to old roof felr Save con- 
tractor's coats, time, and handling; our 
Ranco Roofing Engineers provide fofeofti 
instruction. 

Write for fn-v RANCO ROOFING 
HANDBOOK which givt-* i-iijuplele details 
to RANCO INDUSTRIAL PR<>]>r< IS 
CORP ; 133U-NB3 Union Avenue. CAevt- 
land. Ohio 44120. 




Pinpoint your 
\ growth opportunities in 



HELPFUL 
TENNESSEE 

Tennessee likes industry ... and 
industry likes Tennessee! Locat* 
ing in helpful Tennessee gives 
you the advantages of favorabJe 
government and realistic taxes 
. . . plus labor supply and skills, 
central location, water and elec- 
tric power, local financing plans, 
low building costs, etc. See 
about Tennessee . . , now! Write 
on company letterhead or use 
coupon below. 

ABUNDANT TENNESSEE 

DIVISION FOR 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 



Office of the Governor 

S 7 Garden Hull Bldg , Nashville. Tennessee 

Please send Tennessee industrial data. 

Firm 

City State 
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BUST THE BUDGET 

continued 

and insist that it be made part of 
the fiscal 1966 appropriations. That 
would increase fiscal 1966 spending 
by S257 million. 

"The major threat to the S99.7 
billion figure, of course, is that Con- 
gress will <a> cut administration 
spending requests less than it usu- 
ally does and (b) order additional 
spending that will more than cancel 
out what cuts it does make. 

F or more pork barret 

For example, Democratic Rep. 
John Blatnik of Minnesota, a high- 
ranking and popular member of the 
House Public Works Committee, is 
leading a fight for a new $2 billion 
accelerated public works bill. He 
has attracted wide support among 
House Democrats. The Administra- 
tion has made no provision for con- 
tinuing an APW program in its 
budget, merely suggesting inclusion 
of some public works projects in a 
revived Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration. It had allocated only 
$400 million for this program for 
several years, with first-year spend- 
ing of only $40 million. 

The chances are that, even if the 
full $2 billion Blatnik program is 
headed off, a fatter redevelopment 
program will be voted with more 
emphasis on public works. This 
last item is important because any 
accelerated public works program 
has a quick impact on spending, 
since the whole idea is to get the 
money out fast for job-creating 
work projects. 

The Administration itself is pro- 
posing a substantial boost in federal 
public assistance payments to the 
states for needy old folks, children, 
the blind and disabled, and other 
groups. Rarely has any administra- 
tion been able to hold the line on 
its original requests in these areas; 
Congress almost always carries 
them an expensive step further. 

Then there is the Administra- 
tion's $1.3 billion elementary and 
secondary school bill. House Labor 
Committee Chairman Adam Clay- 
ton Powell of New York is talking 
of doubling it. and of tripling funds 
for the antipoverty program. The 
Administration asked for $1.5 bil- 
lion in antipoverty funds. 

Senate Democratic Leader Mike 
Mansfield of Montana and Ver- 
mont's Republican Sen. George 
Aiken, both very influential, are 
leading a bipartisan drive for a 
$l(K) million federal program to 
help develop water distribution sys- 



tems in rural areas. Backers of 
more federal aid for urban mass 
transit, for highways, for recreation 
areas and a dozen other endeavors 
are all pushing for more funds. 

But cold to cuts 

While the lawmakers press for 
higher spending than the President 
proposed, they are also likely to 
give a cool reception to some of his 
proposed economies. Sen. Richard 
B. Russell of Georgia, Representa- 
tive Mahon and other influential 
figures, while generally economy- 
minded, are also defense-minded 
and they are disturbed over some 
of the Johnson- McNamara defense 
economies. 

Some congressional space boost- 
ers are upset over the cancellation 
of space projects. But these are 
places where the whip hand is the 
Administration's. For the most part 
Congress can do little more than 
complain and make things hot for 
agency officials who come to the 
Hill to defend the Administration's 
decisions. 

Where Congress can really block 
economy plans, however, is where 
affirmative congressional action is 
needed to put them into effect. For 
example, the Administration is pro- 
posing that some payments to farm- 
ers for idling crop lands under the 
feed grain program be postponed a 
few months. They now get one half 
the money in advance, and the Ad- 
ministration proposes to cut out the 
advance payments. This would save 
some $400 million in fiscal 1966. 
although nothing in the long run. 
Farm-state lawmakers almost surely 
will put up a hard fight against this 
change. 

Mr. Johnson is proposing that 
government-insured private loans 
be substituted for direct federal 
lending on farm houses. The change 
would save the government $73.5 
million in the coming fiscal year. 
The same plan was blocked by Con- 
gress last year. Though agriculture 
officials are more optimistic this 
year, success is far from certain. 
The President is talking about an 
overhaul in the merchant marine 
subsidy program, but ship compa- 
nies and unions have powerful 
friends on Capitol Hill, and any 
administration proposal would have 
rough sledding. 

Finally. Congress can also junk 
some of the bookkeeping changes 
Mr. Johnson is using to hold down 
his spending totals. Some of these 
changes are legitimate and sound; 
others are merely gimmicks. 

For example, trw* Administration 
proposes that spending be "re- 



duced" some $321 million by per- 
mitting the Rural Electrification 
Administration and several power 
agencies to adopt a revolving fund 
approach to their operations. Now 
the money these agencies get from 
loan repayments or power sales goes 
into the Treasury, and any new 
lending or construction counts as 
new spending. 

Under the revolving fund, they 
could use their receipts for loans or 
construction. Government revenues 
would be that much less. So would 
the spending figures -although, of 
course, the actual spending would 
be no different. Congress has been 
cool to this kind of approach in the 
past. And a refusal to okay the 
RE A change this year would boost 
the budget by $321 million and by 
a single action push it over the 
SI 00 billion mark. 

The Administration is proposing 
what appears to be a sensible shift 
in the timing of pension and com- 
pensation checks for veterans. The 
purpose is to smooth out the mail 
flow, easing the work of the Vet- 
erans Administration and the Post 
Office Department. In the process 
of switchover to staggered payment 
dates, the government would save 
$150 million in the coming year. 
The Administration insists that no 
veteran will lose by the change, but 
the veterans' friends in Congress, 
of whom there are many, may find 
it hard to understand how the gov- 
ernment can save $150 million in 
this area without the veterans losing 
it. And unless they understand, 
they won't okay the change. 

The lawmakers may also balk at 
a special batch of user fees the Ad- 
ministration is proposing in the' 
Agriculture Department. These 
would apply to meat and poultry 
inspection and to technical help 
given in soil conservation work. The 
peculiar way these items are han- 
dled in the agriculture section of 
the budget serves to reduce spend- 
ing rather than increase receipts 
by $77 million in the coming year. 
Congress refused to approve these 
fees last year. Another refusal 
would increase the agriculture 
spending by that amount. 

So, all in all, Mr. Johnson's 
budget, delicately balanced just be- 
low $100 billion, is in dire danger 
as it comes before the men of 
Capitol Hill. In the old days a 
statement like that would mean 
that the congressional meat axes 
were whetted and ready. But this 
year they are blunted or laid aside, 
and there is an expensive gleam 
in congressional eyes. 

— CHAHLKS B. SK1B 
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Why does Autolite pay 
RE A Express about ^10,000 
to ship its products? 

To save $ 5,000. 



AH in all, by using R E A, Autolite saved as much as $50,000 in 
distribution costs last year, with no impairment in service. 

How come? For one thing, Autolite found that R E A's commodity 
charges for their products— spark plugs, shock absorbers and ignition 
parts— were lower than other carriers offering comparable service. 
Chances are, the same thing holds for your commodities. Particularly 
since R E A has expanded its new commodity tariff 33 to include 
thousands of new items. 

For another, Autolite can make mixed shipments to its bigger 
customers all at special flat charges, by using R E A container tariff 52 
on shipper pallets and containers with mixed commodities up to 4000 lbs. 

L(3000 lbs. in R E A's 101 cu. ft. Mobile Cargo Container.) 
But money's not everything. To a company like Autolite, extra 
customer service is as important as extra company profit. In fact, 
extra service is extra profit. 
R E A means extra service at no extra cost. In many long 

I range hauls Autolite transit time, for example, is now one full 
day faster than it was before. This is largely a result of 
Autolite's wide use of containers (which have also cut customer 
handling time, on the dock and in the stocking area) and of 
R E A's unique one-carrier responsibility. When R E A takes 
charge of a shipment, whatever its destination (even inter- 
national), R E A and only R E A wilt see that shipment through. 
Through the combined advantages of commodity tariff 33 
and container tariff 52, Autolite has saved a lot of shipping 
money with R E A Express. Autolite customers, too, have been 
provided with a lot of extra service. 
Could R E A save your company money? A call to your R E A office 
will get you the answer. Or, write a postcard or a letter to E> Boykin 
Hartley, Vice-President Sales, R E A Express, 219 East 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y, 10017, Do it today. 
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Birds, 
beaches, 

Distros 
urban renewal ones astray 



T H e f ederal urban renewal pro- 
gram is wandering far afield from 
its original purpose of city slum 
clearance to help the poor. 

Here arc some of the projects 
that the federal agency is getting 
into: 

> A wild bird refuge on the Atlan- 
tic coast* 

P A new site for that citadel of capi- 
talism— the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

> A rebuilt beach for a New Jersey 
resort town. 

> Recreational facilities, with a 
restaurant, promenade and marina, 
for socially plush Newport, R* I, 

> A tract for an aerospace research 
center in Massachusetts. 

Congress is expected to scrutinize 
these and other aberrations of fed- 
eral urban renewal this session as 
it considers the program's future. 
The Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion's fund authorizations will soon 
run out nearly S4. 7 billion has been 
spent or earmarked for projects 
since 1949. 

As controversy swirls around the 
federal program, critics point out 
that it is wandering farther and 
farther astray. The strong empha- 
sis on better housing in the 1949 
act has been watered down by suc- 
cessive amendments. 

Now, for example, 30 per cent 
of federal projects need not be pre- 
dominantly residential either before 
or after renewal. 

In a typical urban renewal proj- 
ect, a local government agency ac- 
quires property by purchase or 
condemnation, clears it and then re- 
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sells it at a discount price to a 
private developer. The federal gov- 
ernment pays two thirds of the net 
cost to the local agency, 

One of the tangential paths the 
Urban Renewal Administration has 
followed is the open space program, 
established umlvr the Housing Act 
of 19fH. URA says its purpose is 
"to help prevent urban blight 
through sound and balanced com- 
munity growth and development by 
providing for permanent open land 
uses in urbanizing areas/' Land 
purchased by local or stale agencies 
with the aid of federal funds may 
not be used for building but may be 
developed with nonfederal money 
for recreational, conservation, his- 
toric or scenic purposes. 

Renewal for the birds 

As one example of how the pro- 
gram works, the Urban Renewal 
Administration has approved a 
grant to the stale of New Jersey to 
pay 30 per cent of the $90G,0TO 
cost of acquiring a 2,895-acre tract 
at Corson's Inlet just south of Ocean 
City. That portion of the property 
fronting on bays and inlets will be 
preserved as a wild bird refuge, and 
the ocean frontage will be developed 
by the state for water sports and 
picnicking. 

"When our federal government 
starts using urban renewal money to 
develop bird refuges at a time when 
American citizens are living in slum 
conditions, such muddled govern- 
mental thinking is strictly for the 
birds." says Milton W, Glenn, who 
formerly represented that districi in 
Congress* "It is ridiculous to classi- 



fy a wild bird refuge as urban re- 
newal, but that is exactly what the 
Administration has done," 

Mr. Glenn goes on to describe 
the proposed park: 

"'It is an undeveloped area of 
marshland which is under water at 
many high tides. What the Admin- 
istration calls the Atlantic City- 
( 'ape May urban area is a stretch 
of 50 miles of sea coast with miles of 
uninhabited beaches between devel 
oped seaside resorts. 

"Of course, to qualify under the 
Housing Act of 1961 as a park under 
an urban renewal plan somebody, 
somewhere, had to start out by des- 
ignating some place as an urban 
area. So 50 miles of beach front 
with 14 seashore resorts and miles 
of nothing but sand hills, Indian 
grass and sea gulls is now an 'urban 
area' and hence necessitates a park 
and recreational area, 

"With all the slums existing in 
metropolitan areas which sorely 
need corrective action, it just doesn't 
make sense to use urban renewal 
funds earmarked Tor such a purpose 
to underwrite a grandiose, unneeded 
project in an isolated marshland 
area/* Mr. Glenn adds. 

"Such a project most certainly is 
not the intent of the law, which is 
designed to help elevate the environ- 
ment of those unfortunate citizens 
now living in substandard urban 
neighborhoods/* 

Even in metropolitan areas the 
urban renewal program finds its way 
down strange trails. New York has 
a project which is characterized as 
"the most outrageous misuse of the 
urban renewal program I have ever 
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Plans are moving ahead 
to use the federal urban 
renewal program for: 



Site for NASA research 
facility in Cambridge 



New headquarters for 
N. Y. Stock Exchange 



Rebuilt beach resort 
at Barnegat Light, N. J. 



Wild bird refuge along 
the .Atlantic coastline 
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DIFFERENT:This year's Annual Meeting of the National 
Chamber— in Washington, April 25-28— will l>e different. It 
will be a bigger and better Annual Meeting than heretofore. 

The setting will be new. The Opening Session, the Policy 
Decision Session and the Annual Dinner will be held in the 
new Washington Hilton Hotel. The Second General Session 
will be held in the new Regency Ballroom of the Shoreham. 
Luncheon Sessions will be held in the new dining rooms at 
the Sheraton- Park. 

It will be a shorter Annual Meeting than those of recent 
years. More streamlined. Fewer sessions. Faster-moving. 

The only meeting of its kind, it will bring together business 
and professional leaders from every field of business and 
industry, and (rum every part of the country. It will be a 
Leadership Conference. 

This 1965 Leadership Conference will take a cold, hard 
look at today's situation, goals and issues. It will concentrate 
on decision-making. 

It will set up a bold and positive course of action for 
business to follow in the year ahead to solve today's prob- 
lems where the problems are— and in line with the principles 
of private enterprise — to keep the country increasingly 
productive and to preserve self-government. 

For your own enlightenment, benefit and inspiration, 
attend this 1965 Leadership Conference. Take part in its 
discussions and decision-makings. 

And for the good of the America of tomorrow, make sure 
that your industry and your community are both well 
represented at this important, history-making meeting. 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON, I). ( 



Please send me information about the National Cham- 
ber's 53rd Annual Meeting, the 1965 Leadership 
Conference— in Washington, April 25-28— information 
about the program and speakers, the subjects to l>e dis- 
cussed, the workshops and other sessions, and about 
hotel reservations 
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URBAN RENEWAL 

continued 

encountered" by Rep. William B, 
Widnall, ranking Republican on 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, which handles housing 
legislation. 

Under this proposal, which has 
been approved by city officials, 12.8 
acres of commercial property at the 
southern tip of Manhattan Island 
would be acquired and cleared by 
the city's Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Board as a site for new head- 
quarters for the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Hie area, known as the Battery 
Park project, was originally ap- 
proved for renewal in 1957 by the 
Urban Renewal Administration. 
Plans at that time called for re- 
development with high-rise, luxury 
apartments, but this idea was aban- 
doned. Federal officials have been 
advised of the current proposal, but 
the city has not yet sought formal 
approval of the change. 

The Stock Exchange, which is 
outgrowing its present quarters near- 
by, has found this to be the 
only available site large enough to 
accommodate the huge trading floor 
and offices which it plans to build, 
a spokesman says. 

It will cost the city an estimated 
$12 million to acquire and clear the 
land before reselling it to the Ex- 
change. The Exchange intends to 
pay the full cost rather than accept 
the write-down customary in federal 
urban renewal projects, which serves 
as a subsidy to the purchaser. 

The owners of the property, who 
bought it to erect a 40-story office 
building, have objected strenuously 
to the plan for using urban renewal 
powers to take it away from them 
for the benefit of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

"An urban renewal project de- 
signed to provide a new home for 
the New York Stock Exchange 
hardly meets the intent of Congress 
to provide suitable living quarters 
for our low-income citizens," Repre- 
sent a t i ve W id n a 11 p o i n ts out. 

Resort renewal 

At the other end of the scale is 
the smallest community that pres- 
ently has a federal urban renewal 
project under way, Barnegat Light, 
a summer resort town on the tip of 
Long Beach Island off the New Jer- 
sey coast, has a year-round popula- 
tion of 287 and a federal renewal 
grant of nearly $228,000. 

Barnegat Light was hit by a four- 
day storm in March of 1962. Six- 



>rtion 



teen summer homes with a portion 
of the town's beach were washed 
away by heavy surf and tides. 

First the town got $147,000 under 
the federal Accelerated Public 
Works Program, which is supposed 
to provide small grants for neces- 
sary public works. This money- 
plus local, county and state funds 
paid for four stone jetties and the 
work of pumping sand from the 
ocean to rebuild the beach and 
dunes. 

The job of restoring the beach and 
dunes was not completed with this 
money, so the town got a grant from 
the Urban Renewal Administration 
under the so-called disaster provi- 
sions of the law, 

George F. Gordon, executive di- 
rector of Barnegat Light's urban re- 
newal agency, says that 29 acres of 
beach and adjoining property will 
be developed with the grant. Using 
the power of eminent domain, the 
local agency will acquire the prop- 
erty from its present owners through 
purchase or condemnation. Besides 
rebuilding the beach it plans to 
raise the level of laud behind the 
beach, build a street and add water 
pipes and storm drains. 

The agency then will resell most 
of the tract to new owners for 
homesites. The town, which now 
owns about 70 per cent of the beach, 
intends to buy the stretch acquired 
by the agency, increasing its own- 
ership of adjoining beach to 100 per 
cent. Barnegat Light is one of 25 
urban renewal projects blanketed 
under the lit tie- known disaster pro- 
vision. Federal grants totaling more 
than $37 million have been author- 
ized under this provision of the 
1956 Housing Act. 

Renewal for recreation 

Another example of federal re- 
newal where elimination of residen- 
tial slums appears to be far from 
the minds of planners is in New- 
port, R.I., known for the palatial 
summer estates which line its shore. 
Here there are two projects under 
way with $3.2 million in federal 
funds. 

One will convert 32-acre Goat 
Island, formerly a naval torpedo 
manufacturing installation, into a 
largely recreational area with a 
hotel, marina and a group of eight- 
story apartments. A causeway and 
bridge will be built to connect the 
island with downtown Newport. 

The other project would demol- 
ish 90 per cent of the buildings in a 
24-acre tract which takes in part of 
Newport's central business district 
and harbor facilities. The renewal 
plan includes a waterfront park 
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and promenade and increased boat- 
ing and restaurant accommodations. 
The Urban Renewal Administration 
notes that the plan is "shaped to 
Newport's recognition that it is 
essentially a resort community/' 

NASA site af businesses' expense 

Farther north, a storm has blown 
up outside of Boston over an urban 
renewal project which opponents 
charge has been engineered to make 
available a site wanted by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for a new electronics 



See Nation's Business survey 
on how new investments by private 
business is boosting employment 
and revitalizing areas listed as 
depressed. Page 36. 



research center. The Urban Re- 
newal Administration has advanced 
SLOCtKX) to Cambridge to survey a 
42-acrc area, known as Kendall 
Square, and to determine the feasi- 
bility of the proposed project. 

"There is an attempt being niade 
on the part of the Cambridge city 
government, in concert with NASA, 
to deliver up this site to NASA," 
maintains Dr. John J. Brennan, Jr., 
vice president of the Electronics 
Corporation of America. He is 
chairman of the Committee for the 
Preservation of Cambridge Indus- 
try* a group formed by business 
firms in the affected section. 

"The governmental vehicle being 
used to acquire this parcel of land 
is the urban renewal program " Dr. 
Brennan says, "even though it is 
populated by 94 thriving business 
concerns, with not more than a half 
dozen dwellings on the entire pin 
posed site, 

44 We believe that if NASA should 
be successful in locating in Kendall 
Square it would result in the sense- 
less destruction (if these thriving, 
long-established concerns and would 
completely negate the advantages 
winch could otherwise accrue from 
the projected new NASA center/* 
The companies involved have a 
>mbined yearly sales volume of 
mom than $75 million and plant and 
equipment worth $40 million. They 
employ nearly 4,(XX) people with an 
annual payroll of $18 million. Re- 
locating them would cost an esti- 
mated $9 million, Dr. Brennan 
points out, although urban renewal 
regulations permit a maximum re- 
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posed for this picture, 
the FH could have 
folded 700 news letters. 



"Wc bought the FH to expedite 
the mailing of our monihly new 
letter/* says Mrs Louise Tonken, 
executive secretary of the Connect- 
icui Building Congress. Hamden, 
Conn. * To keep our newsletter as 
current as possible, we go to press 
on the latest date we can, The 700 
copies are delivered the last day of 
the month, double-folded in min- 
utes, and put in the mails so most 
of our mem hers get them on the 
first. As Miss Vera and I are the 
whole office staff, the FH is a valu- 
ahle time saver for us." 

Pitncy-Bowes FH office folding 
machine can double-fold Kt) pieces a 



minute. With manual feed, it costs 
less than a standard typewriter— little 
more with automatic feed— and soon 
saves its cost, even infrequent 
use! 

The FH makes eight basic folds, 
in sheet sizes up to 8 1- 2 by 14 inches. 
Also folds stapled or multiple sheets. 
Fasih sei by moving two knobs on 
inch scales to fold sizes wanted. Can 
be coupled with Pitney-Bowcs 3300 
Inserter for combined folding and 
stuffing. May be leased, or bought. 

Ask any PB office for a demon- 
st rat ion of this (older m \011r oil ice 
—without obligation. Or send the 
coupon for more information. 
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location allowance of only S25,00() 
per firm. 

In picking 29 acres of the Kendall 
Square project for its planned $61 
million complex of Inborn lories, 
NASA rejected a number of other 
potential locations. Among them 
were the Watertown Arsenal about 
three miles away, which is being 
closed by the federal government, 
and a closer tract, equidistant be 
tween Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Harvard Univer- 
sity, offered by the Massachusetts 
Turnpike Authority at a rental of 
one dollar for 100 years. 

A major factor in the selection of 
Kendall Square, according to Dr. 
Winston E. Kock, director of the 
NASA center, is that it is directly 
adjacent to the MIT campus. Being 
within walking distance of MIT 
makes the site particularly desir- 
able, he maintains, 

"For us to attract outstanding, 
research-minded graduates, we must 
have other inducements which can 
compete with the salary induce- 
ments of industry," he says. "We 
believe strongly that at Kendall 
Square our proximity to MIT and 
Harvard will enable us to recruit 
outstanding graduates successfully." 

Dr. Brennan estimates that the 
cost of acquiring and clearing the 
Kendall Square site for NASA 
would run in excess of $40 million 
as compared with the much lower 
cost of alternate sites nearby. Many 
businessmen would agree with his 
assessment of the project: 

"This is a completely improper 
use of the urban renewal program." 

END 
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BUTTONS, BUTTONS... 
WHO'S GOT THE BUTTONS? 



The Bell System has . . , pushbuttons that can turn 
your telephone into a versatile intercommunicating 
system at the touch of a forefinger. 

These buttons give you fully integrated telephone/ 
intercom service, They let you handle outside and 
inside calls on one instrument, , . hold one call while 
you get information or answer another call , . . add an 
inside extension to an outside call. .. set up multi- 
phone conferences. 

You have complete flexibility . , , complete intercom 
privacy. 

Depending on your special needs, you can have 
regular phones with six buttons ... or CALL DIRECTOR*' 
phones with 12, 18, 24 or 30 buttons. The largest of them 
takes up (ess than a square foot of space. And there's 
no other equipment on your desk, or on your walls. 

Bell intercom service is saving time and sharpening 
efficiency for many Firms* It can probably do the same 
for yours. Why not call your Bell Telephone Business 
Office and find out? 



g\ Bell System 



American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
and Associated Companies 



Miracle in Washington 

Washington— where "Let Uncle Do It" is the watchwor 
has just witnessed a miracle. 

The capital city's Planning Commission killed a sweeping 
local urban renewal project strongly supported by the fed- 
eral Urban Renewal Administration, as well as the local 
Redevelopment Land Agency and Housing Authority. 

Despite this array of government power, private enter- 
prise finally convinced the Planning Commission after nine 
years that "private development and rehabilitation' 1 make 
federal bulldozing "not in the public interest. " 

The Redevelopment Land Agency denounces the action 
as "a serious blow to the whole urban renewal program . . , 
not only for Washington, but because what is done in 
Washington has a nationwide effect." 

Hope so. 



Spenders who live in glass houses 

Consumer goods that cost $100 in 1957-59 now cost $109, 
according to Uncle Sam's price index. 

To curb further rises, the government wants everybody 
to stick to price-wage limits it calls guideposts. 

What's the government's own record for restraint? 

For every $100 in the same 1957-59 period, the federal 
government now is spending $141. The Administration 
wants to boost this outlay to $148. 

When its costs are rising nearly five times as fast as 
other things, maybe government should get some guide- 
posts of its own. 
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What's our angle? 




It's simple- metal buildings that perform from all angles 
■ ■ . appearance, utility, efficiency. We like to build metal 
buildings, and what we like to do we do very well. You see 
this in Butler buildings . . ( country clubs, retail outlets, 
manufacturing plants. Buildings which combine welcome- 
warmth and functional-utility. And this is possible, be- 
cause only Butler offers such a wide choice of structural 
systems combined with metal-clad, efficiently-insulated 
curtain walls in a variety of textures and appealing colors. 
There are other angles, too! Low cost Low maintenance. 



Expandability. Fast erection. So, if you figure all the 
angles, you'll want to call your Butler Builder. He's listed 
in the Yellow Pages under "Buildings," or "Buildings, 
Metal." Or write direct 



S*fcs Of /tees and Denims N&Uonwidc 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7456 East 131h Slr«et. Kansas City, Missouri 64126 



Manufacturer! of Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels 
Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising 



Equipment for Farming. 
Contract Manufacture 



Hew international 

METRO 

Twenty-fifth Anniversary Model 



newest and most advanced multi- 
stop trucks on the market 



The line with the smart new family look. Unitized 
construction on smaller models. Steel or alumi- 
num bodies. Choice of three body widths and 
eight lengths. Power you want— 4, 6, V~8, diesel. 
The multi-stop trucks with walk-in t work-through 
design. Wider side doors and full-height rear 
doors. King-size windshield, Easier-to-read 
gauges and easier-to-reach controls. New heater 
at driver's feet. 

The ones with fast, easy, front-end service acces- 
sibility. Dog house and floor plate that come off 
for major repairs. 

The trucks that come complete from one factory. 
Customized to suit your job. Built to save you 
money right from the start, 
See them at your international Dealer or 
Branch— listed in the Yellow Pages. International 
Harvester Company, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 6060L 



METRO TRUCKS BY INTERNATIONAL 1 1 



